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Introduction 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  posthumous  papers  published  in  Phoenix, 
D.  H.  Lawrence  left  a  number  of  unfinished  stories  and  essays, 
the  MSS.  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  University 
of  California  Library.  The  unfinished  short  story  which  1  have 
entitled  ‘The  Man  Who  Was  Through  With  Tne  World’  was 
written  in  the  spring  of  1927  (evidence  in  a  MS.  notebook  and 
in  the  letters  points  to  February  27 — March  8  as  the  terminal 
dates  of  composition);  this  was  the  period  of  three  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  most  important  prose  works — Lady  Chatterley’ s  Lover, 
Etruscan  Places,  and  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’  (English  title  ‘The 
Escaped  Cock’) — and  the  story  dramatises  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  crisis  that  Lawrence  faced  in  these  works.  Its  back¬ 
ground  is  his  experience  with  Oriental  religion,  a  major 
clement  in  the  intellectual  background  of  Henry  the  Hermit, 
the  hero  of  this  story.  In  1922  Lawrence  had  gone  to  Ceylon  to 
visit  his  friend  Earl  Brewster,  who  was  studying  Buddhism 
and  the  Pali  dialect  there.  Before  his  departure,  Lawrence 
wrote  to  Catherine  Carswell : 

I  think  one  must  for  the  moment  withdraw  from  the  world, 
away  towards  the  inner  realities  that  are  real :  and  return, 
maybe,  to  the  world  later,  when  one  is  quiet  and  sure.  I  am 
tired  of  the  world,  and  want  the  peace  like  a  river:  not 
this  whisky  and  soda,  bad  whisky,  too,  of  life  socalled  . . . 
I  believe  the  Buddhistic  peace  is  the  point  to  start  from — 
not  our  fretting  and  squabbling. 

(Letters,  cd.  Huxley  (1932),  p.  540) 
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But  despite  his  intellectual  attraction  to  Buddhism,  Lawrence 
found,  when  he  got  to  Ceylon,  that  he  didn’t  care  for  the  East’. 
He  wrote  home  to  a  friend : 


I  shrewdly  suspect  that  highflowness  of  Buddhism  alto¬ 
gether  exists  mostly  on  paper:  and  that  its  denial  of  the 
soul  makes  it  always  rather  barren,  even  if  philosophically, 
etc.,  more  perfect.  In  short,  after  a  slight  contact,  I  draw 
back  and  don’t  like  it. 

{LetterSy  pp.  547-8) 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  that  Lawrence  struggled  against  insert¬ 
ing  too  much  idyllic  tenderness  into  Lady  Chatter  ley's  Lover. 
The  first  version  of  the  novel  (finished  on  March  8,  1927)  had 
ended  with  Connie’s  revulsion  against  Wragby  and  her  elope¬ 
ment  with  the  gamekeeper  to  a  happy  and  free  life.  In  her  fore¬ 
word  to  The  First  Lady  Chatterley  (New  York,  1944),  Frieda 
Lawrence  tells  of  her  husband’s  expectation  after  he  had  finished 
this  version  of  the  novel  that : 

‘They’ll  say  as  they  said  of  Blake :  It’s  mysticism,  but  they 
shan’t  get  away  with  it,  not  this  time:  Blake’s  wasn’t 
mysticism,  neither  is  this.’ 

And  because  he  saw  that  in  his  original  version  ‘  “the  tenderness 
and  gentleness  hadn’t  enough  punch  and  fight  in  it,  it  was  a  bit 
wistrul’’  ’,  he  tried  to  give  it  a  less  idyllic  ending  and  to  sharpen 
the  contrast  between  living,  spontaneous  love  and  the  mental, 
‘fixed’  approach  to  love. 

Lawrence  solved  his  problem  not  only  by  toughening  up  his 
own  idealistic  works  but  also  by  deliberately  satirising  the  escap¬ 
ism  with  which  he  knew  he  would  otherwise  be  charged.  The 
message  of  ‘The  Man  Who  Was  Through  With  The  World’  is 
the  message  of  Lady  Chatterley y  but  in  reverse.  Like  his  Hermit, 
Lawrence  was  obsessed  by  physical  death,  and  it  was  this  obses-  [ 
sion  that  drove  him,  paracloxically,  away  from  the  ‘Buddhistic  ' 
peace’  towards  a  bold  confrontation  of  death  with  an  active, 
pagan  pantheism.  In  Etruscan  Places  (written  in  the  summer  | 
of  1927)  he  idealises  the  Etruscans  as  men  ‘who  arc  gods  by  f 
vividness  because  they  have  gathered  into  themselves  core  after  i 
core  of  vital  potency  from  the  universe’,  and  whose  ‘inner  fire’  ^ 
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makes  death  a  returning  to  the  ‘womb  of  all  things’.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  ideal  than  the  life-denying  Hermit, 
whose  religion  is  a  combination  of  intellectual  scepticism  and 
neurotic  self-pity.  It  is  not  so  much  his  disgust  with  humanity 
that  makes  him  repugnant  to  Lawrence  (who  could,  of  course, 
be  scathing  in  his  denunciation  of  modern  man),  as  it  is  the 
magnification  of  his  petty  Ufe  in  opposition  to  the  all-encom¬ 
passing  life  of  the  vital  universe.  ‘All  emerges  out  of  the  un¬ 
broken  circle  .  .  .  and  man  .  .  .  emerges  in  connection  with  all 
the  rest’  {Etruscan  Places^  Viking  (1957),  p.  1 14). 

This  is  also  the  message  of  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’,  and  possibly 
it  was  into  this  fable  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  that  Law¬ 
rence  transformed  his  satire  on  hermiting.  In  that  story  (com¬ 
posed  between  April  12  and  28,  1927)  Christ,  like  the  Hermit, 
is  presented  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  neurotic  who  denies  life  as  a 
compensation  for  his  inabiUty  to  enjoy  it.  ‘He  had  risen  without 
desire,  without  even  the  desire  to  live,  empty  save  for  the  all- 
overwhelming  disillusion  that  lay  like  nausea  where  his  life  had 
been’  {Tales  (1948),  p.  1103).  But  to  Lawrence  even  the  holiest 
of  men  cannot  shut  out  the  emotional  intimations  of  the  real 
life  which  ‘lies  grimly  unbroken  underneath’,  and  he  implies 
that  it  is,  hopefully,  man’s  destiny  to  atone  for  his  original  sin 
of  spirituality  by  resurrecting  the  elemental  life  within — to 
achieve  a  ‘full  awakening’. 

‘I  was  wrong  to  seek  to  lift  the  earth  up’  [admits  Law¬ 
rence’s  Christ].  ‘No  man  can  save  the  earth  from  tillage. 
It  is  tillage,  not  salvation.’ 

The  man  who  had  died  no  longer  wished  to  interfere  in  the 
soul  of  the  man  who  had  not  died,  and  who  would  never 
die,  save  to  return  to  the  earth.  Let  him  return  to  the  earth 
in  his  own  good  hour,  and  let  no  one  try  to  interfere  when 
the  earth  claims  her  own. 

(TaleSy  p.  1106) 

It  was  to  further  this  religion  of  vitality,  then,  and  to  exorcise 
the  potential  hermit  in  himself  that  Lawrence  undertook  the 
following  satire  on  monasticism.  Rut  how  would  he  have  ended 
it?  Perhaps,  as  I  have  suggested,  with  the  bodily  resurrection 
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of  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  given 
Henry’s  narcissism  and  comic  shallowness  of  character,  that  the 
Story  was  to  have  maintained  its  tone  as  an  ironic  fable  and  to 
have  ended  in  much  the  same  way  as  ‘The  Man  Who  Loved 
Islands’.  This  fine  story,  even  more  than  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’, 
seems  to  be  the  finished  work  into  which  the  fragment  matured 
(the  date  of  its  composition  is  unknown,  but  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  July,  1927).  It  is  a  long  parable  about  a  self-sufficient 
and  self-righteous  man  who  gives  up  the  ‘whisky  and  soda’ 
world  to  contemplate  pure  spirit  on  a  private  island  retreat. 
Whereas  the  dominant  image  of  Etruscan  Places,  Lady  Chatter- 
ley,  and  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’  is  expansion  of  the  self  into  other 
human  beings  and  into  an  all-embracing  universe,  the  imagery 
here,  as  in  the  present  story,  is  reductive : 


He  had  reduced  himself  to  a  single  point  in  space,  and,  a 
point  being  that  which  has  neither  length  nor  breadth,  he 
had  to  step  off  it  into  somewhere  else. . . .  Why  not  the  last 
small  isle  of  the  Hesperides,  the  perfect  place,  all  filled  with 
his  own  gracious,  blossom-like  spirit?  A  minute  world  of 
pure  perfection,  made  by  man,  himself. 

{Tales,  p.  919) 


We  should  imagine  our  Hermit,  then,  as  being  eventually 
forced  off  his  ‘point  in  space  ’  by  the  very  Nature  which,  para¬ 
doxically,  had  already  proved  to  be  his  only  source  of  real 
religious  experience  (compare  the  sun  imagery  in  the  two 
stories). 

Lawrence  left  off  the  story  at  a  critical  point.  The  snow  is 
about  to  fall  and  the  cold  weather  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Hermit’s  spirituality.  In  this  same  situation  the  Islander,  in  the 
completed  story,  shut  in  by  the  snow,  refuses  to  admit  that  he 
has  lost  his  place  on  the  ‘rare,  desireless  levels  of  Time’  and  that 
he  is  subject  to  Nature.  He  tries  pitifully  and  in  vain  to  escape 
in  his  ice-bound  boat.  ‘The  elements !  The  elements !  His  mind 
repeated  the  word  dumbly.  You  can’t  win  against  the  elements.’ 

Perhaps  Lawrence  was  uncertain  at  this  point  whether  Henrv 
was  to  turn  out  an  escaped  cock  or  a  forlorn  islander.  Althougn 
the  similarities  in  style  and  situation  to  ‘The  Man  Who  Loved 
Islands’  indicate  that  it  was  probably  the  latter,  the  difficulty 
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one  has  in  deciding  reveals  how  inseparable  the  two  genres  were 
in  the  artistic  formulation  of  Lawrence’s  message.  ‘The  Man 
Who  Loved  Islands’  and  ‘The  Man  Who  Died’,  one  a  bitterly 
satiric  fable,  the  other  a  profound  religious  allegory,  are  com¬ 
plementary  expressions  of  the  same  idea,  and  it  is  evident  that 
‘The  Man  Who  Was  Through  With  The  World’  represents  an 
initial  hesitation  as  to  which  was  to  become  the  dominant  genre 
in  Lawrence’s  last  and  perhaps  greatest  woiks. 


‘THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  THROUGH  WITH 
THE  WORLD’ 

There  was  a  man  not  long  ago,  who  felt  he  was  through  with 
the  world,  so  he  decided  to  be  a  hermit.  He  had  a  little  money, 
and  he  knew  that  nowadays  there  are  no  hermitages  going  rent- 
free.  So  he  bought  a  bit  of  wild  land  on  a  mountain-side,  with 
a  few  chestnut  trees  growing  on  it.  He  waited  till  spring;  then 
went  up  and  started  building  himself  a  little  cabin,  with  the 
stones  from  the  hillside.  By  summer,  he  had  got  himself  a  nice 
little  hut  with  a  chimney  and  one  litde  window,  a  table,  a 
chair,  a  bed,  and  the  smallest  munber  of  things  a  hermit  may 
need.  Then  he  considered  himself  set  up  as  a  hermit. 

His  hermitage  stood  in  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain,  and  through  the  open  door  he  looked  out  on  the  big, 
staggering  chestnut  trees  of  the  upper  region.  These  trees,  this 
bit  of  property  was  his  legal  own,  but  he  wanted  to  dedicate  it 
to  somebody :  to  God,  preferably. 

He  felt,  however,  a  bit  vague  about  God.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  sent  to  Sunday  School,  but  he  had  long  been  through  with 
all  that.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  forgotten  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  like  the  old  man  in  the  Tolstoi  parable.  If  he  tried  to 
remember  it,  he  mixed  it  up  with  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 
and  felt  annoyed.  He  might,  of  course,  have  fetched  himself 
a  Bible.  But  he  was  through  with  all  that. 

Because,  before  he  was  &ough  with  everything,  he  had  read 
quite  a  lot  about  Brahma  and  Krishna  and  Shiva,  and  Buddha 
and  Confucius  and  Mithras,  not  to  mention  Zeus  and  Aphro¬ 
dite  and  that  bunch,  nor  the  Wotan  family.  So  when  he  began 
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to  think:  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  somehow  Shiva  would 
Start  dancing  a  Charleston  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  Mithras 
would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  Mohammed  would  start 
patting  the  buttery  flanks  of  Ayesha,  and  Abraham  would  be 
sitting  down  to  a  good  meal  ofl  a  fat  ram,  till  the  grease  ran 
down  his  beard.  ^  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
God  with  a  large  ‘g’,  and  the  hermit  had  a  natural  reluctance 
to  go  into  refinements  of  the  great  I  Am,  or  of  thatness.  He 
wanted  to  get  away  from  all  that  sort  of  thing.  For  what  else 
had  he  become  a  hermit? 

But  alas,  he  found  it  wasn’t  so  easy.  If  you’re  a  hermit,  you’ve 
got  to  concentrate.  You’ve  got  to  sit  in  the  door  of  your  hut  in 
the  sunshine,  and  concentrate  on  something  holy.  This  hermit 
would  sit  in  the  door  of  his  hut  in  the  sunshine  right  enough, 
but  he  couldn’t  find  anything  holy  enough  really  to  keep  him 
concentrated.  If  he  tried  some  nice  Eastern  mode  of  meditation, 
and  sat  cross-legged  with  a  faint  lotus-like  smile  on  his  face, 
some  dog-in-the-manger  inside  him  growled :  Oh,  cut  it  out, 
Henry,  Nirvana’s  a  cold  egg  for  the  hkes  of  you. 

So  gradually  the  hermit  became  desperate.  There  he  was,  all 
rigged  up  quite  perfect  as  a  holy  man,  a  hermit,  and  an  anchor¬ 
ite,  and  he  felt  like  an  acrobat  trying  to  hang  on  to  a  tight  wire 
with  his  eyebrows.  He  simply  had  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  There 
wasn’t  a  single  holiness  or  high-and-mightiness  that  interested 
him  enough  to  bring  concentration.  And  a  hermit  with  nothing 
to  concentrate  on  is  like  a  fly  in  the  cream  jug. 

Spring  changed  into  summer.  The  primroses  by  the  little 
stream  where  the  hermit  dipped  his  water  faded  and  were  gone, 
only  their  large  leaves  spread  to  the  hotter  days.  The  violets 
flickered  to  a  finish;  at  last  not  a  purple  spark  was  left.  The 
chestnut  burrs  upon  the  ground  finally  had  melted  away,  the 
leaves  overhead  had  emerged  and  overlapped  one  another,  to 
make  the  green  roof  of  summer. 

And  the  hermit  was  bored,  and  rather  angry  with  himself 
and  everything  else.  He  saw  nobody  up  there :  an  occasional 
goat-boy,  an  occasional  hunter  shooting  little  birds  went  by, 
looking  askance.  The  hermit  nodded  a  salutation,  but  no  more. 

Then  at  intervals  he  went  down  to  the  village  for  food.  The 
village  was  four  long  miles  away,  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
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mountain.  And  when  you  got  there,  you  found  nothing  but  the 
silence,  the  dirt,  the  poverty  and  the  suspicion  of  a  mountain 
hamlet.  And  there  was  very  little  to  buy. 

The  hermit  always  hurried  back  to  his  hermitage  in  disgust. 
Absence  from  his  fellow-men  did  not  make  him  love  them  any 
the  more.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  more  repulsive  and 
smelly,  when  he  came  among  them,  after  his  isolation  among 
the  chestnut  trees,  and  their  weird  sort  of  greed  about  money, 
tiny  sums  of  money,  made  them  seem  like  a  plague  of  cater¬ 
pillars  to  him.  ‘People  badly  need  to  have  souls,  to  hatch  out 
with  wings  after  death,’  he  thought  to  himself,  ‘for  they  really 
are  repulsive  pale  grubs  in  this  lire.’ 

So  he  went  back  to  his  hermitage  glad  to  get  away  from  his 
fellow-men,  but  no  happier  at  having  to  hang  on  to  his  solitude 
by  his  eyebrows,  in  danger  of  slipping  off  any  minute.  For 
he  still  had  nothing  to  concentrate  on,  and  no  sense  of  holiness 
came  to  soothe  him. 

He  had  brought  no  books  with  him,  having  renounced  the 
world  of  which  they  are  part.  Sometimes  he  regretted  this, 
sometimes  he  didn’t.  But  he  did  nothing  about  it.  He  lived 
stubbornly  on  from  day  to  day,  letting  his  brown  beard  grow 
bushy  round  his  nose,  and  his  black  hair  long  on  his  neck. 
When  it  was  warm  enough,  he  went  nude,  with  just  a  loin¬ 
cloth.  For  long  hours  he  sat  near  his  hut  in  the  sun,  not 
meditating,  not  even  musing,  just  being  stubborn,  and  getting 
browned  to  a  beautiful  gold-brown  colour.  He  did  not 
mind  so  much,  while  the  sun  shone,  and  he  could  stroll 
nude  through  the  trees,  or  sit  out  in  the  glow  or  in  the  shade. 
Then  he  didn’t  mind  not  being  able  to  meditate  nor  to 
concentrate,  and  not  having  any  holiness  to  bless  himself  with. 
The  sun  on  his  body  seemed  to  do  all  the  meditating  and  con¬ 
centrating  he  needed.  His  limbs  were  thin,  and  golden  brown, 
and  his  win  body  was  as  brown  as  his  face.  He  was,  like  the 
savage  in  the  story,  ‘face  all  over’. 

‘I  am  face  all  over,’  he  thought  to  himself,  with  a  smile. 

The  strings  of  the  chestnut  flowers  had  fallen,  the  fruits  set 
and  grew  big,  of  a  clear  green  colour,  and  fuzzy.  The  hermit 
bad  to  decide  whether  he  would  stay  on  after  the  chestnuts  had 
come  down,  when  the  snow  would  fall  and  the  mountains  lapse 
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into  isolation.  He  was  still  hanging  on  to  solitude  by  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  nothing  holy  had  turned  up  for  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  on. 

But  he  was  getting  used  to  the  condition.  And  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  alone,  that  no  people  came  near  him,  was  a  source 
of  positive  satisfaction.  He  decided  he  would  stay  on  all  winter. 

This,  however,  meant  getting  in  certain  supplies  for  the  cold 
months,  and  especially  bwts  and  clothing  and  bedding,  for  he 
had  no  mind  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  shivering  with  cold.  The 
snow  would  lie  round  his  cabin,  and  the  icy  wind  would  whistle 
through  his  chestnut  trees  in  huge  blasts.  Prepare  for  the  wrath 
to  come. 

So  he  put  on  his  decent  suit  of  clothes,  clipped  his  beard  a 
little,  descended,  took  the  post-omnibus  and  then  the  train,  and 
found  himself  in  the  city.  His  chief  feeling  was  that  everything 
smelled  unpleasantly,  that  the  noise  was  hellish,  and  that  people 
had  terrible  and  repulsive  faces;  and  that  everywhere  was  a 
rancid  odour  of  money,  a  terrible  over-smell  that  reeked  from 
everything  animate  and  inanimate. 

He  bought  his  necessities  with  disgust,  hurrying  to  get  it  over. 
Everybody  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  cameleopard,  and  he 
knew  the  police  wanted  to  arrest  him  at  sight.  He  had  to  spend 
the  night  in  town,  so  he  stayed  at  the  big  hotel  near  the  station. 
And  he  fixed  the  clerk  with  a  cold  and  haughty  eye,  and  spoke 
in  his  coldest,  calmly  arrogant  voice,  knowing  that  if  he  were 
for  one  moment  modest  or  uncertain,  the  worm  behind  the  desk 
would  deny  him  a  room. 

As  it  was,  he  had  to  put  up  with  an  inner  bedroom,  beside 
the  lift.  But  at  dawn,  he  left  the  place,  having  settled  his  bill  the 
night  before,  and  getting  all  his  bundles  into  a  carriage,  drove 
across  to  the  station.  The  porter  who  helped  him  eyed  him  with 
the  usual  insolent  stare,  and  took  his  tip  and  dodged  away  with 
the  air  of  a  contemptuous  human  being  who  has  just  about  had 
enough  of  attending  to  animals  in  a  menagerie. 

The  hermit,  for  his  part,  hired  a  donkey  at  the  village,  piled 
his  goods  upon  it,  and  shook  the  stink  of  nis  fellow-men  out  of 
his  clothing.  Never  had  he  been  so  glad  to  climb  through  the 
trees.  Never  had  anything  looked  so  nice  as  his  stone  hut  with 
its  barrel  roof,  the  first  yellow  leaves  of  the  chestnuts  dropping 
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around  it,  and  the  rosy  little  cyclamens  in  the  moss  just  near 
the  door. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon.  He  hastily  took  off  his  clothing 
and  put  it  in  the  sun,  to  remove  the  taint  of  the  city  and  the 
train.  He  went  down  to  his  pool  to  wash  himself,  and  stayed 
naked  in  the  sun  till  sunset,  to  clear  himself  from  the  pollution 
of  people. 

There  followed  a  busy  period.  He  gathered  the  chestnuts 
scrupulously  as  they  fell,  piling  them  in  a  heap  near  the  door, 
then  carefully  getting  them  from  their  burrs,  and  spreading  the 
bright  nuts  on  his  small  roof.  He  built  a  lean-to  against  his  little 
house,  and  stacked  his  wood  there,  that  he  cut  in  the  forest. 
Also  he  began  to  collect  the  big  pine-cones  that  have  pine- 
kernels  inside  them :  though  for  these  it  was  as  yet  full  early. 

Already  the  mornings  and  evenings  were  touched  with  ice. 
He  emerged  in  the  morning  in  warm  woollen  clothing,  which 
he  peeled  off  as  the  sun  rose,  and  at  last  went  about  in  his  own 
brown  skin.  But  many  days  were  cold,  and  many  were  rainy, 
and  he  had  to  remain  covered  up. 

Then  he  was  never  happy.  He  found,  the  more  clothing  he 
had  to  wear,  the  more  he  was  resdess  and  needed  to  think, 
needed  some  sort  of  salvation;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
he  could  go  naked  in  the  sun,  the  less  he  went  in  need  of  any 
salvation.  So  while  he  could,  he  went  about  stark,  and  gradually 
he  grew  tougher.  But  as  winter  and  the  snow-winds  swept  the 
mountains,  he  could  less  and  less  afford  to  lose  his  bodily  heat, 
by  exposing  himself. 

In  the  days  of  cold  rain,  he  did  his  chores  in  his  hut,  and  made 
himself  bread,  and  cooked  pies,  and  mended  his  clothes.  [Here 
the  MS.  ends.  It  is  published  here  for  the  fist  time  by  \ind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Executors  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Frieda 
Lawrence.  A  few  instances  of  eccentric  punctuation  and  syntax 
have  been  normalised.] 
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The  Legacy  of  Fenimore  Cooper 

DONALD  DAVIE 

MY  PURPOSE  is  straightforward :  to  get  known  and  read  in 
England  two  American  books  which  are,  as  far  as  I  can  sec, 
little  known  and  little  read.  In  the  American  Grainy  by  William 
Carlos  Williams,  had  a  succes  d’estime  when  it  first  appeared  in 
1925,  but  in  common  with  Williams’s  poetry  attracted  few 
readers  until  after  the  last  war;  in  the  last  few  years  the  con¬ 
certed  effort  in  America  to  do  belated  justice  to  Williams  has 
resulted  in  this  book  getting  the  classic  status  of  a  paperback 
edition.  (This  is  quite  unironical;  the  discrimination  shown  by 
the  paperback  publishers  is  extraordinary  and  impressive.)  It 
cannot  be  long  before  the  current  American  vogue  for  Williams 
produces  British  reverberations;  and  already,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  a  laudatory  essay  in  The  Twentieth  Century  by  Denis 
Donoghue.  Better  late  than  never;  and  a  British  edition  of 
In  the  American  Grain  cannot  be  deferred  much  longer.  The 
Invasion  by  Janet  Lewis  is  rather  a  different  case;  it  is  still 
almost  entirely  unknown  even  in  America,  and  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  (University  of  Denver  Press,  1932)  is  unexhausted  to  this 
day.  A  British  edition  of  this  book,  as  of  the  same  author’s 
historical  novels.  The  Wife  of  Martin  Guerre  and  The  Trial 
of  Soren  Quisty  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  for,  but  at  the  moment 
unlikely. 

Both  books  arc,  to  quote  Williams  himself  in  quite  another 
connection,  ‘very  subdy  made  as  far  as  the  phrasing,  the  words, 
the  godliness  of  words  is  concerned’.  And  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  get  the  reader’s  sympathy  by  quoting  from  both  of  them 
passages  of  prose  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  call  distin¬ 
guished  whatever  their  contexts.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  hard, 
cither,  to  dig  out  of  many  undistinguished  books  certain  pages 
of  distinction  which  can  then  be  presented  as,  in  the  betraying 
phrase,  ‘key-passages’.  Moreover,  what  is  likely  to  give  the 
British  reader  most  trouble  with  both  these  booKs  is  precisely 
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the  contexts  which  they  create,  the  genre  to  which  they  belong. 
It’s  necessary  to  define  the  genre  and  establish  the  contexts  first. 

The  genre  may  be  defined  as  ‘impressionistic  history’ ;  a  bas¬ 
tard  kind,  of  which  the  only  examples  we  are  likely  to  recall 
belong  to  sub-literature.  The  reader  may  be  forgiven  for  fear¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  self-consciously  ‘fine  writing’,  on  the 
other,  as  in  the  historical  novel,  fact  eked  out  by  fiction,  and 
imagination  in  difficulties  sinking  groggily  to  rest  on  anti¬ 
quarian  fact.  As  for  the  first  charge,  self-consciously  poetical 
writing  can  be  found  in  Williams,  in  for  instance  the  section 
‘De  Soto  and  the  New  World’,  where  the  personification  of  the 
American  earth  as  a  woman  seems  to  be,  here  as  in  Hart  Crane’s 
The  Bridge’,  an  irresistible  temptation  to  roseate  muddles  of 
both  thought  and  language  (like  the  Irish  Cathleen-na-Houli- 
han);  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  lapse  by  Williams,  and  in 
Janet  Lewis  there  is  no  ‘fine  writing’  at  all.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  a  muddle  not  just  of  literary  kinds  but  of  intellectual 
disciplines  (the  historian’s  and  the  poet’s),  is  more  interesting 
I  and  reaches  further. 

Anyone  who  asks  suspiciously  how  much  of  Williams  and  of 
Janet  Lewis  is  historical  fact,  how  much  is  interpretative  fiction, 
will  come  up  with  the  unexpected  answer  that  far  more  is  fact 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  fact  of  the  irrefragable  kind;  un¬ 
acknowledged  wholesale  quotation  or  minimal  adaptation  from 
I  sources.  Williams  says  exultantly  of  his  chapter  given  to  John 

(Paul  Jones,  ‘Battle  Between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  tlie 
Serapis’,  ‘no  word  is  my  own’.  This  whole  section,  in  fact,  is  a 
scissors-and-paste  job  on  Jones’s  own  dispatches;  and  the  same  is 
:  true  in  only  slightly  less  degree  of  many  of  the  other  sections, 
for  instance  those  on  Cotton  Mather  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
^  (See  Selected  Letters  of  Williams,  p.  187.)  Similarly,  even  those 
I  who  know  of  Ross  Cox’s  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  will 
hardly  expect  that  when  Janet  Lewis  introduces  him  into  her 
narrative,  she  is  not  just  appropriating  his  name,  or  building 
j  upon  the  virtual  certainty  that  he  must  have  been  a  visitor  to 
h  the  fur-trading  post  she  deals  with,  but  reproducing  faithfully 
)  an  episode  for  which  she  has  his  specific  authori^.  One  is 
i|  reminded  of  those  American  history  Cantos  of  Pouna  which  arc 
i  similarly  a  catena  of  snippets  from  Jefferson,  Benton,  and  the 
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Adamses;  and  of  Williams  and  Miss  Lewis,  as  of  Pound,  it  is 
more  rational  to  complain  that  the  historical  fact  is  reproduced 
unlicked  and  unmodulated  than  that  it  is  ‘fictionalised’  out  of 
usefulness.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  The  Invasion^ 
which  is  so  close  to  the  documents  that  it  could  without  much 
trouble  or  loss  have  been  framed  as  orthodox  historiography.  In 
such  a  case  to  settle  deliberately  for  the  unclassihable  and  there¬ 
fore  disconcerting  form  (with  the  foreseeable  result  that,  falling 
between  specialities,  the  book  was  neglected)  is  an  act  of  faith 
in  this  genre  of  writing,  which  ought  to  give  us  pause. 

In  Williams’s  case,  the  closeness  to  authentic  documents  im¬ 
mediately  determines  the  quality  of  the  style.  As  Williams  says 
of  In  the  American  Grain  {Selected  Letters,  p.  187),  ‘The  book 
is  as  much  a  study  in  styles  of  writing  as  anything  else.  I  tried 
to  write  each  chapter  in  the  style  most  germane  to  its  sources, 
or  at  least  the  style  which  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  the 
material.  To  this  end,  where  possible,  I  copied  and  used  the 
original  v/ritings.  ...  I  did  this  with  malice  aforethought  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  book,  since  the  originals  fitted  into  it 
without  effort  on  my  part,  perfectly,  leaving  not  a  seam.’  In 
other  words,  the  governing  principle  of  the  style  is  delicate 
pastiche-,  and  here  once  again  is  an  instructive  parallel  with 
Pound’s  Cantos,  where  the  medley  of  styles  and  the  pervasive¬ 
ness  of  pastiche  as  stylistic  principle — so  far  from  proving,  as 
they  are  taken  to  prove.  Pound’s  dilettantism — prove  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  hew  to  the  contours  of  his  subject,  to  ‘prove  the 
truth’  of  his  book.  For  Janet  Lewis  the  case  is  rather  different, 
since  most  of  her  quotations  from  sources  (unlike  her  borrow¬ 
ings  from  Ross  Cox)  are  acknowledged  and  printed  as  such. 
Still,  in  order  to  sustain  the  slow  but  unfaltering  pace  of  her 
narrative,  she  does  need  a  style  of  her  own  into  which  quota¬ 
tions  in  a  past  style  can  be  inserted  without  a  retarding  change 
of  gear.  Her  principal  source  was  the  papers  of  the  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  John  Johnston,  who  in  1791  established  a  trading  post  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  married  the  daughter  of  an  Ojibway  chief,  and 
founded  a  family  whose  last  generation  was  known  to  Miss 
Lewis  in  her  own  youth.  What  follows  is  an  example  of  how 
she  uses  her  source,  a  paragraph  skilfully  interlarded  with 
quotations : 
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Of  the  Sault  he  wrote  in  a  fine  legible  hand :  ‘The  situation 
of  the  village  is  pleasing  and  romantic.  The  ground  rises 
gently  from  the  edge  of  the  river.’  He  wrote  that  the  houses 
were  scattered  over  a  slight  ridge,  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  river,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sweet  clover;  that 
the  soil  was  a  light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep  over  a  bed  of  cold  clay;  that  the 
whitefish  season  was  from  May  to  November,  that  the 
largest  fish  caught  in  the  past  season  weighed  fifteen 
pounds.  He  wrote  that  the  rapids  were  one  mile  wide  and 
half  a  mile  long,  descending  over  a  bed  of  red  freestone 
interspersed  with  white  rocks,  and  that  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  fine  sawmill  on  the  north  side.  He  wrote,  ‘The 
south-west  channel  of  the  rapids  takes  its  course  south-west 
for  five  leagues  to  the  rapid  called  Nibith,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  shore  covered  with  maple  and  is  one  continued 
meadow  of  the  richest  soil  I  ever  saw.’  He  mentioned  the 
Northwest  Company’s  shipyard  at  Point  aux  Pins,  reported 
the  finding  of  pure  silver  ore  at  Point  Iroquois,  of  cinnabar 
at  Vermilion  Point,  compared  Gros  Cap  and  Point  Iroquois 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  called  mr  a  poet  to  immor¬ 
talise  them.  He  then  proceeded,  with  many  moral  and  geo¬ 
logical  reflections,  to  a  minute  description  of  the  southern 
shore,  cove  by  cove,  indentation  by  rocky  indentation, 
exactly  as  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  all  its  beauty  and  danger 
on  that  slow,  shore-tracing  journey.  It  was  a  record  for  a 
voyageur,  with  warnings  about  winds,  currents,  reefs,  good 
and  bad  camping  places.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  water 
of  Lake  Superior  was  exceedingly  pure  and  light,  giving 
for  its  support  the  fact  that  it  ruffles  very  easily.  He  said, 
‘At  the  Falls  I  have  often  seen  the  water  rise  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  as  many  minutes,  the  rising  followed  shortly 
by  a  north-west  breeze.’ 

Even  if  we  cannot  place  Point  Iroquois  on  a  map  or  are  un¬ 
decided  about  what  cinnabar  is,  there  is  not  an  item  here  which 
fails  to  make  its  effect.  Each  exact  observation  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  grateful  eagerness  in  the  face  of  plenitude 
which  is  embodied  in  the  rhythms,  rapid  yet  carrying  such 
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weight,  of  the  prose  both  in  its  cadences  to  the  ear  and  in  its 
syntax.  In  ‘He  wrote  . . . ,  He  wrote  .  . . ,  He  wrote  .  . .  ’  (that  i 
this  was  so,  that  that  was  so)  the  prose  itself  persuades  us  that  { 
this  quality  in  Johnston  was  admirable,  that  his  life  was  admir¬ 
able  in  so  far  as  this  was  its  dominating  tone.  Accordingly  there 
is  no  use  for  condescension  towards  him,  for  any  detachment,  ^ 
however  affectionately  ironic,  for  any  ‘placing’  of  him  that  will 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  limiting  or  invidious.  The  phrase 
‘pleasing  and  romantic’,  which  the  amateur  of  periods  would 
lovingly  savour  on  his  palate,  is  set  down  dead-pan  and  rapidly 
left  behind;  Johnston’s  comparison  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ^ 
(again,  to  the  amateur,  so  charmingly  ‘dated’)  is  given  the  same 
syntactical  form  and  so  the  same  degree  of  respectful  seriousness  ' 
as  his  reporting  on  silver  ore;  his  calling  for  a  poet  to  immor¬ 
talise  Point  Iroquois  is  made  neither  more  nor  less  quaint  than 
his  reference  to  the  shipyard;  and  the  obsolete  science  behind 
his  theory  about  the  lake’s  water  is  bound  up  with  his  far  from  ^ 
obsolete,  immediately  useful  observation  on  the  rapid  rising  of 
the  waters  and  the  breeze  which  comes  thereafter.  Useful  and 
useless,  all  alike  express  the  only  proper  and  admirable  response 
to  the  Canadian  wilderness  as  he  knew  it.  Miss  Lewis’s  writing 
preserves  the  same  difficult  and  necessary  equilibrium  as  John¬ 
ston’s — ‘beauty  and  danger  on  that  slow,  shore-tracing  journey’ : 
the  ungainly  snag  of  ‘shore-tracing’  holding  back  the  surge  j 
through  ‘beauty  and  danger’  —  the  voyage  though  beauti^l 
had  its  purpose,  the  danger  though  beautiful  was  real.  Simi¬ 
larly,  ‘moral  and  geological  reflections’ — the  two  have  equal 
validity.  If  there  is  irony  in  the  phrase,  it  appears  only  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  book,  when  we  know  that  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  geological  reflections  drew  in  ‘the  invasion’  which,  i 
destroying  the  wilderness  and  wilderness  life,  made  obsolete  the 
moral  reflections  which  were  the  proper  response  now  made  im¬ 
possible. 

Such  a  passage  should  be  compared  with  places  where 
Williams  too  is  overtly  interlarding  quotations,  as  in  ‘The  Dis-  , 
covery  of  Kentucky’,  where  he  uses  John  Filson’s  so-called  f 
Autobiography  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  in  his  treatment  of  Champ¬ 
lain  in  “The  Founding  of  Quebec’ : 
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‘I  was  in  a  garden  that  I  was  having  prepared,’  he  writes. 
In  a  garden !  that’s  wonderful  to  me.  He  was  in  this  gar¬ 
den  when  the  pilot  of  the  second  barque  came  to  him  with 
a  story — for  his  private  ear  .  . . 

But  now  he  is  awakened,  what  docs  he  do.?  What.?  It  is  too 
amusing!  Mind  you,  his  Ufe  is  threatened.  He  gets  the 
pilot,  his  informer,  to  send  the  four  chief  felons  two  bottles 
of  wine  from  the  second  barque,  a  gift,  we’ll  say,  from 
their  friends,  the  Basques,  and  will  they  come  to  dinner  at 
the  barque  that  night? 

They  come,  of  course, . . . 

Williams  has  more  verve  and  charm.  Almost  certainly,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  he  learned  this  from '  Lawrence’s  Studies  in  Classic 
American  Literature^  which  similarly  works  on  American  his¬ 
tory  by  interlarding  quotations  from  the  documents.  (And 
there  is  more  to  be  said  of  that.  Lawrence  reviewed  Williams’s 
book  and  liked  it— ‘the  unvarnished  local  America  still  waits 
vast  and  virgin  as  ever  ...’.)  But  Janet  Lewis’s  method,  in 
keeping  with  her  less  free-ranging  plan,  is  as  effective  and  less 
coarse. 

Her  most  difficult  assignment  in  this  direction,  one  supposes, 
is  one  which,  surmounted,  proves  her  greatest  local  triumph — 
the  necessity  to  incorporate  Johnston’s  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  Ojibway  chieftain,  Waubojeeg,  or  the  White 
Fisher.  For  Johnston’s  verse,  as  one  might  expect,  is  more  dated 
than  his  prose.  The  whole  section  about  the  chief’s  death  (Sec¬ 
tion  IX  of  Part  I)  is  composed  very  carefully  and  intricately 
indeed.  Mrs.  Johnston  hears  of  her  father’s  aeath  by  word  of 
mouth  through  the  winter  forests — ‘Waub-ojeeg-e-bun.  The 
White  Fisher  was\  The  Indian  who  brings  the  message  asks 
about  their  infant,  the  dead  man’s  grandson.  Then  the  Indian 
wife  of  the  white  man  is  left  alone  to  take  in  the  news,  to  visual¬ 
ise  the  corpse  of  her  father  hoisted  in  a  stiff  shroud  and  cedar 
mats  to  swing  in  the  treetops,  then  to  recall  (as  her  husband 
enters  again  and  presently  begins  to  write  —  ‘an  occupation 
which  she  imderstood,  but  which  interested  her  little’)  tales 
now  ‘solidified  into  legend’  about  her  father’s  life.  In  particular, 
she  recalls  his  encounter  with  a  moose : 
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Waub-ojccg,  clad  in  his  hunting  shirt  and  Icggins,  a  short 
knife  at  his  belt  and  a  small  hatchet  in  his  hand,  cutting 
spruce  boughs  and  twisting  them  to  his  uses,  set  forty  mar¬ 
ten  traps,  establishing  a  line  for  the  season,  and,  having  set 
the  last,  turned  towards  home.  He  had  travelled  perhaps 
half  the  distance  between  the  last  trap  and  the  place  where 
his  lodge  was,  when,  rounding  a  small  ice-shiagged  ever¬ 
green,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  moose,  which  confronted 
him  with  its  head  lowered,  and  barred  his  way.  A  great 
beast,  gray  and  sulphurous,  with  curious  long  lips  and  in¬ 
telligent  eyes,  it  sto^  there,  taller  than  the  man,  balancing 
the  broad  palmate  horns  before  him,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  determination  and  hostility  rare  to  its  species,  as 
if  it  had  set  itself  up  challenger  and  defender  for  its  race. 
Waub-ojeeg  retreated  slowly  one  step,  and  the  moose 
attacked,  lunging  heavily  in  a  straight  line.  The  man 
dodged,  circling  the  evergreen,  and  found  the  moose  again 
con&onting  him.  Having  no  suitable  weapon  and  not  being 
in  any  great  need  of  meat  at  the  time,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  go  his  way  without  molesting  the  beast,  but  the 
moose  would  not  permit  it.  For  half  an  hour  the  pursuit 
continued,  the  moose  lunging,  the  man  dodging,  until,  as 
he  ran,  the  Indian  picked  up  a  long  sitek,  undid  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  one  of  his  moccasins,  and  with  the  moccasin  string 
bound  his  knife  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  He  then  stationed 
himself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  his  lance  in  his  hand, 
and  the  moose  Hung  itself  upon  the  knifehead.  The  blood 
streamed  from  its  throat,  smoking,  but  the  moose,  undis¬ 
mayed,  reared  and  plunged  again.  Again  the  Indian  met 
him  with  the  lance,  and  again  the  blo^  gushed  from  the 
gray  shagged  body.  The  sky  clouded,  as  if  to  snow,  and 
cleared  again,  and  a  wind  rose,  shaking  the  withered  leaves 
and  lifting  the  loose  snow  in  feathers,  and  still  the  moose, 
though  staggering,  pursued  the  Indian  and  met  the  lance, 
and  still  Waub-ojeeg,  bespattered  with  blood,  his  breath 
tasting  bitter  upon  his  tongue,  his  forehead  damp  with 
sweat  in  spite  of  the  cold  air,  dodged  from  tree  trunk  to 
tree  trunk,  avoided  the  skilful  colossal  horns,  and  held 
steady  his  lance.  Finally  the  moose  dropped.  Waub-ojeeg 
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approached  it,  and  kneeling  before  the  solemn  head,  cut 
out  the  tongue.  He  unbound  the  knife  from  the  stick,  put 
it  back  in  his  belt,  fastened  his  moccasin  again,  and  taking 
the  tongue  only,  set  off  for  home.  The  women,  following 
his  directions,  found  the  place  of  the  fight  easily,  for  the 
snow  was  trampled  down  in  a  great  circle,  and  trees  and 
snow  and  bushes  were  besprinkled  with  blood  as  if  thirty 
men  had  been  fighting  there.  The  moose,  they  said,  was 
the  largest  ever  killed  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
Ojibway. 

Now  that  the  moose  was  dead  the  woods  were  quiet.  The 
room  was  quiet,  also.  Johnston  had  finished  his  writing, 
but  the  Woman  of  the  Glade  still  looked  into  the  fire.  She 
presently  felt  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  ‘Come,’  he  said, 
‘it  is  very  late.’ 

What  he  had  written  he  hesitated  to  show  her  then,  but  left 
it  folded  in  his  portfolio. 

The  hint  about  ‘solidified  into  legend’  permits  the  introduction 
here  of  an  effect  almost  of  hallucination — ‘A  great  beast,  gray 
and  sulphurous,  with  curious  long  lips  and  intelligent  eyes’ 
(‘sulphurous’  is  marvellous);  and  the  hallucination  becomes 
fully  legendary  with  the  rendering  of  the  passage  of  time — ‘The 
sky  clouded,  as  if  to  snow,  and  cleared  again,  and  a  wind  rose, 
shaking  the  withered  leaves  and  lifting  the  loose  snow  in 
feathers,  and  still  the  moose  .  .  .  ’  Without  ever  leaving  the 
bounds  of  the  possible  (for  what  came  and  went,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  was  no  more  than  a  squall),  the  story  has  moved  into 
the  legendary  time  of  folklore;  ‘All  day  they  fought,  and  the 
sun  sank  and  rose  again,  and  when  .  .  .  ’.  Accordingly,  here  is 
a  point  where  the  irony  can  afford  to  become  local,  or  where  a 
local  irony  can  be  allowed  to  figure  forth  the  total  irony  of  his¬ 
tory:  the  moose  fighting  the  Indian  ‘as  if  it  had  set  itself  up 
challenger  and  defender  for  its  race’  becomes  the  Indian  fighting 
with  equal  hopelessness  the  advance  of  the  white  man.  The 
identification  of  Waub-ojeeg  with  his  moose  is  effected  tacitly, 
with  marvellous  discretion,  in  the  simple  shift  of  a  sentence 
from  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  the  beginning  of  the  next — 
‘Now  that  the  moose  was  dead  the  woods  were  quiet.  The  room 
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American  history  begins  after  the  invention  of  print,  printed 
literature  has  played  a  part  in  the  forming  of  the  national  self- 
consciousness  such  as  in  older  cultures  has  been  played  by  folk¬ 
lore  and  legend.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  this  is  so.  It  isn’t 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  share  the  Lawrencian  mystique,  or  to 
adopt  the  Lawrencian  rhetoric  (of  racial  blood-flows,  and  the 
rest  of  it),  in  order  to  agree  with  and  make  use  of  his  percep¬ 
tion,  in  his  essay  on  Cooper,  that  the  fate  of  the  red  man  is  an 
unhealed  and  perhaps  unhealable  wound  in  the  white-American 
psyche.  Even  this  language  may  be  thought  too  figurative  for 
comfort.  If  so,  consider  merely  Albert  Reiser’s  The  Indian  in 
American  Literature^  a  ‘standard  work’  of  painstaking  diligence 
but  strikingly  inept  in  whatever  approaches  critical  judgment. 
Reiser  lists  painstakingly  all  the  even  minimally  serious  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  Indian  question  in  American  Uterature  from  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  to  Edna  Ferber;  and  nothing  is  so  remarkable 
as  the  all  but  unanimity  with  which  writers  before  and  after 
Cooper  have  taken  the  part  of  the  red  man.  Of  one  of  the  books 
in  the  Reiser  considers,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  Ramona  (1884), 
esents  Carey  McWilliams  remarks  in  his  Southern  California  Country 
ing  of  P*  70) :  ‘What  is  astonishing  is  the  presence  in  the  legend 

when  of  ^  element  of  masochism,  with  the  Americans,  who  manu- 
raving  factured  the  legend,  taking  upon  themselves  full  responsibility 
jf  the  for  the  criminal  mistreatment  of  the  Indian  and  completely 
torical  exonerating  the  Franciscans.’  What  is  here  said  in  relation  to 
But  in  ^0  California  mission  Indians  seems  equally  true,  in  the  light 
I  if  the  of  Reiser’s  book,  of  the  white  man’s  attitude  to  all  Indians  else- 
Vmeri-  where,  at  least  as  represented  in  the  white  man’s  literature, 
be  so.  ‘Masochism’  is  probably  inaccurate,  certainly  over-emphatic; 
Levvis  what  there  is,  however,  is  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  a  need  to  have 
in  the  *och  a  sense.  And  the  evidence  for  this  is  so  overwhelming  that, 
rse  is  a  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  the  question  doesn’t  arise 
mean  whether  the  guilt  is  justified;  justified  or  not,  the  feeling  ap- 
romisc  patently  exists,  and  so  persistently  that  one  can  only  suppose  it 
uncon-  satisfies  a  profound  imaginative  demand.  The  myth  exists,  and 
th  ’  to  is  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  reality  (which  anyway  there 
ivrence  is  now  no  way  of  knowing,  and  perhaps  there  never  was — for 
rature.  bow  could  a  white  man  know  the  reality  of  the  red  man’s  life 
>ecausc  before  the  white  man  knew  him?);  therefore  any  writer  on  the 
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Indians,  which  is  to  say  any  writer  on  American  history,  has  to 
come  to  terms  with  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Indian,  has  to  take  him 
on  Cooper’s  terms.  It  is  far  too  late  to  try  to  explode  the  myth 
— ^at  least  in  imaginative  writing.  The  American  imagination  has 
invested  too  much  in  Chingachgook;  and  its  need  to  do  so  can 
never  be  allayed  or  met  by  a  writer  who  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  investment.  We  need  mean  no  more  than  this  when  we 
speak  of  the  myth  of  the  Indian,  and  applaud  Lawrence  as  the 
nrst  to  decipher  it. 

There  is  no  better  index  of  the  sophistication  of  American 
criticism,  and  of  the  worth  of  that  sophistication  at  its  best,  than 
the  ability  of  American  critics  to  incorporate  and  utilise  Law¬ 
rence’s  insights,  so  ‘prophetic’,  so  intransigent  as  they  are.  One 
suspects  that  British  criticism,  placed  in  the  same  or  an  analo¬ 
gous  situation,  would  not  have  coped  so  well.  I  take  almost  at 
random  a  formulation  from  the  Preface  to  the  thoroughly  hard- 
headed  Virgin  Land  of  Henry  Nash  Smith,  which  has  the  sub¬ 
title,  ‘The  American  West  as  Symbol  and  Myth’ : 

The  terms  ‘myth’  and  ‘symbol’  occur  so  often  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  that  the  reader  deserves  some  warning  about 
them.  I  use  the  words  to  designate  larger  or  smaller  units 
of  the  same  kind  of  thing,  namely,  an  intellectual  con¬ 
struction  that  fuses  concept  and  emotion  into  an  image.  The 
myths  and  symbols  with  which  I  deal  have  the  further 
characteristic  of  being  collective  representations  rather  than 
the  work  of  a  single  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  products  of  the  imagination  accurately 
reflect  empirical  fact.  They  exist  on  a  different  plane.  But 
.  .  .  they  sometimes  exert  a  decided  influence  on  practical 
affairs. 

Smith’s  work  is  one  of  several  examples  that  could  be  cited  to 
justify  Richard  Chase  in  his  recent  bwk.  The  American  Novel 
and  its  Tradition  (itself  a  distinguished  example  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘mythic’  attitude),  when  he  writes : 

Lawrence’s  approach  to  American  literature,  which  may  be 
described  variously  as  historical,  cultural,  or  mythic,  has 
been  congenial  to  those  modern  critics  who  have  not 
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devoted  themselves  merely  to  textual  analysis.  The  recent 
critical  effort  has  responded  to  the  tone  of  the  times,  and 
the  times  have  been  all  in  favour  of  the  reassessment  of  the 
American  past  and  a  consolidation  of  knowledge  and 
opinions  about  it.  .  .  .  History  has  fully  justified  the  critics 
involved  in  this  first  period  of  reassessment  and  consolida¬ 
tion. 

This  is  pertinent  to  any  consideration  of  In  the  American  Grain 
and/or  The  Invasion^  because  they  can  equally  well  be  regarded 
as  works  of  critical  ‘reassessment  and  consolidation’;  and  as 
themselves  supplements  to  the  myth  of  American  history.  In 
particular  Williams  in  part,  and  Janet  Lewis  almost  entirely, 
are  concerned  with  that  part  of  the  myth  which  has  to  do  with 
the  fate  of  the  Redskin. 

Williams’s  debt  to  Lawrence  is  obvious,  though  I  don’t  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  acknowledged.  It  extends  much  further 
than  the  similarity  of  style  illustrated  from  ‘The  Founding  of 
Quebec’.  The  long  section,  ‘Pere  Sebastian  Rasies’,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  magnificent  gusto  and  audacity  among  the  expatriates 
of  Paris  of  the  ’twenties  und  then  proceeds,  through  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Valery  Larbaud,  into  a  comparison  between  the 
French  Catholic  missions  in  Acadia  and  the  Protestants  in  New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  place  where  the  Law- 
rencian  note  is  struck  and  sustained  in  content  as  well  as  in 
manner : 

He  would  not  suffer  the  contrite  Indians  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  him,  as  the  Catholic  fathers  in  the  north  had  done, 
but  drew  back  and  told  them  to  address  themselves  to  God 
alone.  Ah,  very  fine,  you  say.  But  it  is  very  ugly — and  it  is 
that  which  has  persisted :  afraid  to  touch !  But  being  forced 
to  it  every  day  by  passion,  by  necessity — a  devil  of  duplicity 
has  taken  possession  of  us. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  another  instance  in  which  the  Lawrencian 
vocabulary,  along  with  a  centrally  Lawrencian  idea,  has  been 
taken  over  to  other  than  calamitous  effect.  The  ‘touching’,  the 
readiness  to  risk  that  intimacy,  is  made  the  basis  of  all  that 
Williams  claims  for  Rasies : 
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He  was  a  great  MAN.  Reading  his  letters,  it  is  a  river  that 
brings  sweet  water  to  us.  THIS  is  a  moral  source  not 
reckoned  with,  pecuharly  sensitive  and  daring  in  its  close 
embrace  of  native  things.  His  sensitive  mind.  For  every¬ 
thing  his  fine  sense,  blossoming,  thriving,  opening,  reviv¬ 
ing — not  shutting  out — was  tuned.  He  speaks  of  his  strug¬ 
gles  with  their  language,  its  peculiar  beauties,  ^je  nc  sais 
quoi  d'energique\  he  cited  its  tempo,  the  form  of  its  genius 
with  gusto,  with  admiration,  with  generosity.  Already  the 
flower  is  turning  up  its  petals.  It  is  this  to  be  moral :  to  be 
positive,  to  be  peculiar,  to  be  sure,  generous,  brave — ^TO 
MARRY,  to  touch — to  giVe  because  one  HAS,  not  because 
one  has  nothing.  And  to  give  to  him  who  HAS,  who  will 
join,  who  will  make,  who  will  fertilize,  who  will  be  like 
you  yourself:  to  create,  to  hybridize,  to  crosspollenize — 
not  to  sterilize,  to  draw  back,  to  fear,  to  dry  up,  to  rot.  It  is 
the  sun.  In  Rasies  one  feels  THE  INDIAN  emerging  from 
within  the  pod  of  his  isolation  from  eastern  understanding 
he  is  released  AN  INDIAN.  He  exists,  he  is — it  is  an  AF¬ 
FIRMATION,  it  is  alive.  Pere  Rasies,  often  suffering  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  as  the  result  of  an  early  accident- 
fracture  of  both  thighs,  badly  mended — lived  with  his  vil¬ 
lage — alone,  absorbed  in  them,  LOST  in  them,  swallowed, 
a  hard  yeast — 

English  prose  has  never  got  nearer  than  this  to  approximating  to 
the  rhythms  and  contours  of  excited  speech.  Lawrence,  I  think, 
even  in  Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature,  never  went  so 
far.  And  it  may  be  thought  that  the  recourse  to  italics  and 
capitalizations  betrays  that  already  this  is  to  go  too  far,  that  the 
style  fails  of  its  effect  because  we  reel  it  to  be  not  excited  but  ex¬ 
citable,  that  it  protests  too  much.  In  context,  as  the  climax  of  a 
train  of  thought  itself  arising  from  a  dramatic  situation,  I  think 
the  manner  is  justified,  and  a  remarkable  if  eccentric  achieve¬ 
ment.  Certainly  Janet  Lewis,  however,  if.  we  may  judge  from 
internal  evidence,  might  well  protest  that  the  rhetoric  is  coarse 
and  brow-beating,  too  anxious  to  persuade.  For  that  matter,  she 
may  also  be  restive  at  having  her  book  connected  with  a  figure 
so  inflammatory  as  Lawrence,  and  a  concept  so  dubious  as  myth. 
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For  her  own  manner  is  scrupulously  self-effacing,  and  if  her 
book  has  the  explosiveness  of  myth  (as  I  think  it  has),  the  fuse 
burns  discreetly  and  slowly  from  the  first  page  through  to  the 
last.  Her  style  is  anything  but  flashy;  and  if  in  this  discussion  1 
have  found  the  right  context  for  The  Invasion,  the  achievement 
of  that  book  is  precisely  in  its  so  subduing  local  excitements  as 
to  reveal  how  inflammatory  it  is  only  when  the  last  page  has 
been  read  and  it  is  held  in  the  mind  as  a  whole.  The  Invasion 
is  one  continuous,  even  pedestrian,  narradve,  where  In  the 
American  Grain  is  a  sequence  of  rhetorical  exhibitions. 

To  be  sure.  Miss  Lewis  does  not  always  refuse  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  she  is  prepared  sometimes  to 
‘place’  people  in  the  way  she  scrupulously  refused  to  place 
John  Johnston.  Longfellow  is  ‘placed’.  So,  but  with  affection 
(in  a  tone  as  of  eyebrows  raised  in  perpetual  mild  astonishment) 
is  the  English  best-seller  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  who  visited  the 
Johnston  ladies  and  wrote  about  them,  there  on  the  frontier,  in 
the  1830s.  Or  the  judgment  can  even  be  so  nearly  overt  as  this : 

The  next  summer  occurred  the  Treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in 
which  the  northerh  tribes  agreed  to  fhe  lines  settled  upon 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ceded  the  mineral  rights  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  to  the  United  States,  and  asked  that  an 
Ojibway  mission  school  be  established  at  the  Sault.  The 
Senate,  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  struck  out  the  school,  but  re¬ 
tained  the  magnificent  gift  of  copper,  silver,  and  iron. 

But  these  are  untypical.  What  is  characteristic  is  the  unremitting 
pressure  to  realise  every  item  recorded.  As  one  perceptive  critic 
remarked  on  the  book’s  first  appearance,  ‘even  the  characteristic 
step  of  an  Indian  is  presented  as  it  were  directly  to  the  reader’s 
leg  muscles’.  It  is  not  only  the  justness  and  vividness  of  these 
compact  images  that  is  impressive,  but  also  the  assumption, 
conveyed  by  the  scrupulously  impersonal  style,  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  history  can  or  should  be  contemplated,  as  a 
past  pressed  hard  up  against  the  present,  conditioning  it,  and 
therefore  to  the  imagination  continuously  present.  There  is  no 
acknowledgment  of  exceptional  imaginative  effort  involved,  no 
‘Let  us  imagine  if  we  can’,  nothing  of  ‘How  remote  it  all  seems’ 
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or  ‘How  clearly  one  envisages  the  scene’,  nothing  even  of  Wil¬ 
liams’s  ‘But  you  shall  see’  or  ‘Is  it  not  clarity  itself?’  The  images 
are  clear,  but  not  diminished  as  seen  down  the  wrong  end  of 
history’s  telescope,  nor  with  the  glowing  colours  of  nostalgia, 
nor* with  the  laborious  heightening  of  the  pageant’s  set  scene. 
Simply,  we  are  carried  there.  A  fine  example  is  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Sault  in  the  present  century,  when  ‘the  unfinished 
Sabin  Lock,  a  deep  pit  enclosed  yet  by  the  great  coffer  dam, 
had  absorbed  Oshawanoe’s  Island,  had  moved  the  bed  of  the 
actual  rapids  farther  to  the  north,  had  rearranged  the  whole 
scene  in  a  new  and  rigid  pattern’ : 

Cold  and  green,  translucent  but  not  transparent,  heavy  with 
a  vast  chill  inertia,  the  water  lay  in  the  canal  of  the  Weitzel 
Lock,  held  in  a  wall  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  If  the  slow,  barely  perceptible  motion  of  the  water 
in  the  long  vat  had  not  been  sufficient  to  indicate  its  heavi¬ 
ness,  the  bars  and  counterbars,  and  bolts  and  steel  plates  of 
the  ponderous  mitered  gates,  mitered  towards  the  west,  and 
locked  shut,  were  another  image  of  this  innocent,  terrific 
force,  which,  if  loosed,  would  toss  the  Douglass  Houghton 
against  the  farther  gates  and  smash  freighter  and  barrier 
as  if  they  were  the  stuff  of  shingles.  Deep  in  the  lock 
chamber  the  Douglass  Houghton^  made  fast  by  twisted  steel 
hawsers  to  the  blunt  metal  posts,  waited  while  the  water 
bubbled  up  about  her,  trickled  down  from  the  intricately 
barred  inner  side  of  the  gates,  seethed  and  eddied  upward 
from  invisible  vents,  and  lifted  her  slowly,  very  slowly, 
between  the  sheer  walls.  Stains  of  iron  rust,  water  stains, 
the  faint  lines  of  the  stone  seaming,  were  all  that  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  long,  mathematically  straight  cliff-sides  of 
the  lock.  Standing  on  the  cement  walk  beside  the  lock, 
passers-by  could  look  down  upon  the  red  steel  decks  of  the 
freighter,  upon  the  long  double  rows  of  slightly  raised 
hatch  covers,  the  little  swinging  railing  that  ran  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  vessel’s  middle  section,  upon 
the  winches,  the  capstans,  could  look  into  the  open  galley 
door.  Gradually  she  rose,  her  name  appeared  above  the 
wall’s  edge,  and  her  anchor.  Among  the  grassy  lawns,  the 
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gravelled  and  cemented  walks,  the  plumy  autumn  trees, 
she  stood,  appearing,  from  a  little  distance,  as  if  she  had  no 
business  there.  Her  weathered  sides,  a  grayed  red-oxide 
from  the  prow  to  the  stern,  hung  there  eighteen  feet  above 
the  river  . . .  ;  her  prow  and  stern  a  darker  red,  having  been 
freshly  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  bolts 
and  plates  of  her  shell  were  plain  to  behold.  Bells  sounded 
from  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  canals,  a  man  ran  out 
along  the  gate  bridge  to  unlock  the  wings,  the  great  flanges, 
that  folded  back  against  the  walls,  moving  slowly,  ponder¬ 
ously,  hardly  daring  to  stir  the  water,  moving  against  liquid 
weight  as  one  moves  in  a  dream  against  an  unnamable  im¬ 
peding  substance.  The  water  from  Superior,  lying  quietly 
in  the  long  canal,  mingled  with  the  lock  water,  and  the 
freighter,  convoyed  by  her  tug,  went  westward,  free.  From 
the  locks  one  could  see  Superior,  a  larkspur  blue,  beyond 
the  black  web  of  the  railroad  bridge,  beneath  the  amethy¬ 
stine  blue  of  the  cold  Laurentians. 


The  essential  point  to  make — and  it  is  too  seldom  made  by  the 
Americans  themselves — is  that  myth  and  allegory  are  essentially 
distinct.  Essentially;  yet,  in  one  distinguished  instance  after 
another  through  American  literature,  the  two  are  blurred  to¬ 
gether.  Hawthorne  is  the  stock  example,  and  the  telling  one. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  neglect  of  The  Invasion  one  way 

in  which  it  differs  very  markedly  from  In  the  American  Grain^ 
is  that  if  Janet  Lewis’s  book  is  mythopoeic  at  all,  the  myth  it 
creates  at  all  points  resists  the  exegete’s  breaking  of  it  down  into 
the  schematic  one-for-one  correspondences  of  allegory.  In  this 
example,  for  instance,  to  take  the  freighter,  the  Douglass 
Houghton^  as  ‘standing  for’  the  forces  which  invade  and  re¬ 
arrange  in  rigid  patterns — this  would  do  violence  to  the  immedi¬ 
ately  exact  and  copiously  vivid  image  which  it  makes  simply  as 
observable  fact.  If,  when  the  lockwater  rising  brings  her  into 
view  over  the  lawns  and  gravel  walks,  ‘she  stood,  appearing, 
from  a  little  distance,  as  if  she  had  no  business  there’,  this 
appearance  is  first  and  foremost  just  that — an  appearance  exactly 
rendered.  If  she  and  all  she  stands  for  has  no  business  there  in 
another  more  spiritual  sense  (and  she  is,  after  all,  named  after  a 
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geologist),  this  reality  exists  only  as  a  resonance  from  her  appear¬ 
ance;  and  the  appearance,  rendered  so  abundantly  and  with 
such  scruple,  cannot  be  ‘read  into’  as  by  the  allegorist,  only  to 
be  thereafter  discarded.  The  Douglass  Houghton  might  be 
described  as  a  symbol;  it  is  much  better  to  take  her,  afresh  in 
every  situation  where  she  appears,  as  a  metaphor. 

If  I  read  aright  Marius  Bewley’s  admirable  essay  on  Cooper 
[Scrutiny,  Winter,  1952-3),  it  would  be  possible  to  credit 


Cooper,  as  against  Hawthorne,  with  providing  the  model  for  Ml 
narrative  action  and  situation  presented  in  this  way  as  verging  tlK 
on  myth  while  having  no  truck  with  allegory.  At  any  rate,  by  w( 

‘myth’  in  this  context  we  mean  what  Mr.  Bewley  means  by  it,  val 

‘the  incarnation  of  racial  aspiration  and  memory’;  and  no  one  to 
will  dispute  that  Cooper  is  the  father  of  myth  in  this  sense  as  tas 
it  appears  in  American  literature.  To  dissolve  it  away  into  terms  in^ 
of  the  history  of  ideas,  murmuring  out  of  superior  knowingness  lar 

a  ritual  exorcism  like  ‘noble  savage’  or  ‘Rousseau-isde’,  is  an  tin 

exercise  of  the  same  sort  as  the  rendering  down  into  schematic  av 
allegory.  It  is  a  stock  reaction  which  will  obscure  for  us,  which  cn 
has  already  obscured  for  us,  some  of  the  greatly  imaginative  nc 
works  of  our  time.  cei 

CO 

Cambridge  Ei 

(Postscript:  The  Invasion  is  available  at  $2.50  from  Allan  an 
Swallow,  2679  South  York,  Denver  10,  Colorado,  U.S.A.)  co 
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Libertine  and  Precieux  Elements  In 
Restoration  Comedy 
C.  D.  CECIL 

MR.  JOHN  WAIN  has  recently  argued  in  persuasive  terms  that 
the  best  Restoration  comedies  are  so  very  litde  better  than  the 
worst  that  we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  about  their 
value  as  dramatic  literature,  and  may  with  impuni^  leave  them 
to  the  historians.  It  is  refreshing  to  And  a  critic  or  Mr.  Wain’s 
taste  willing  to  accept  the  validity  of  essentially  non-textual 
investigations — unwilling  as  he  may  be  to  make  them — particu¬ 
larly  when  the  material  at  hand  is  so  much  less  relevant  to  our 
time  than  to  its  own.  Perhaps  someone  will  soon  undertake  an 
avowedly  formal  exploration  of  the  social  basis  of  the  diction 
employed  in  Restoration  comedy;  the  results  might  be  welcome 
not  only  for  what  they  could  oner  the  critic  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  masterpieces  (if  any  remain),  but  also  for  what  they 
could  tell  anyone  who  dares  interest  himself  in  dead 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  Bateson  maintains  that  beyond  the  historical  interest  there 
are  literary  values  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  in  these 
comedies.  The  elegant  critics  or  the  1920’s  missed  them  largely 
through  indifference  to  the  technique  of  the  language  and  an 
understandably  exaggerated  response  to  its  hedonistic  tone. 
Those  who  share  Mr.  L.  C.  Knight’s  distaste  for  the  plays  miss 
them  more  or  less  on  purpose,  for  they  seem  to  demand  either 
Elizabethan  richness  or  high  Augustan  simplicity,  where,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  there  can  be  little  more  than  a  tentative  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two. 

If  Restoration  comedy  is  to  yield  anything  to  the  literary  critic 
or  historian,  both  will  have  to  approach  it  in  the  ways  proposed 
by  K.  M.  Lynch  some  thirty  years  ago  and  more  recentiy  by 
T.  H.  Fujimura.  This  is  admittedly  a  tiresome  prospect,  for  the 
debt  owed  by  Restoration  literature  to  the  polite  arts  and  learned 
libertinism  of  the  Parisian  salons  has  been  half-explored  a  num- 
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bcr  of  times.  The  French  material  is  notoriously  intractable  in 
foreign  hands;  one  can  doubt  that  investigation  will  ever  result 
in  more  than  an  outline  or  a  sketch.  Yet  we  must  learn  the  ins 
and  outs  of  preciosity  if  we  arc  to  do  more  than  note  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  Restoration  England. 

We  must,  for  example,  understand  what  Congreve  was  about 
before  we  can  make  any  just  estimate  of  the  effect  intended  in 
Valentine’s  speech  near  the  end  of  Love  for  Love : 


I  never  valu’d  Fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
my  Pleasure;  and  my  only  Pleasure  was  to  please  this 
Lady :  I  have  made  many  vain  Attempts,  and  find  at 
last  that  nothing  but  my  Ruin  can  effect  it :  Which, 
for  that  Reason,  I  will  sign  to — Give  me  the  Paper.  (5.12) 

He  may  have  considered  the  reduction  of  pleasure  and  the 
abrupt  shift  from  an  abstract  to  a  concrete  sense  of  ruin  as 
repititions  Slegantes  those  which,  according  to  Andry  de  Bois 
regard’s  Reflexions  sur  rusage,  ‘on  peut  sc  passer  dc  fairc  ct  qui 
nc  sont  que  pour  la  grace  du  discours’.  It  is  in  any  case  better  to 
keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  some  such  intention  than  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  construction  as  needlessly  elaborate.  We  know  enough 
about  the  context  of  Shakespeare’s  diction  to  accept  the  barrage 
of  puns  at  the  first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet;  it  is  perhaps 
time  to  look  more  closely  at  such  patterns  in  their  decorative 
rather  than  organic  phase. 

Restoration  comedy  offers  a  perfect  example  of  the  need  for 
contextual  criticism.  We  can  never  know  enough  about  the 
idiom  of  an  age,  nor  can  we  draw  a  line  at  which  we  may  legi¬ 
timately  stop  trying  to  acquire  its  associations.  Without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  manners  and  attitudes  codified  by  the  prScieuses 
in  the  years  between  Madame  Rambouillct  and  Madame  Lam¬ 
bert,  we  will  be  praising  the  language  of  the  plays  largely  because 
it  is  brighter  than  anything  in  the  bourgeois  theatre  of  to-day, 
or  damning  it  because  it  is  pallid  beside  Shakespeare  and  Jonson. 
Whether  they  are  living  literature  or  not,  the  first  requirement 
for  sympathetic  reading  is  a  disinterested  and  indefatigable 
curiosity  about  their  milieu. 

The  plays  are  in  one  sense  extended  definitions  of  good  be¬ 
haviour  couched  largely  in  terms  of  bad,  as  all  satirical  and 
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hortative  works  apparently  must  be.  The  first  problem  is  to 
establish  the  standards  of  propriety  they  presume.  This  was  a 
great  age  for  examining  personal  convictions  about  conduct  in 
the  light  of  acknowledged  authority  from  all  sources.  Spence 
tells  us,  for  example,  that  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Gracian  were 
among  Wycherley’s  favourite  authors.  It  would  seem  legitimate 
to  ask  ourselves  what  he  found  compatible  in  them  and  others 
like  them,  and  to  assume  that  there  is  some  correspondence  to 
the  attitudes  we  are  asked  to  consider  when  we  see  lus  comedies. 
The  moralistes  of  seventeenth<entury  France  had  much  to  say 
about  propriety  in  speech.  To  read  them  here  is  not  to  go 
source-nimting,  but  rather  to  sharpen  those  distinctions  between 
wits  and  fools  which  arc  at  first  glance  clear  enough,  but  which 
often  lead  the  reader  to  ask  with  Pope  if  Congreve’s  fools  be 
fools  indeed,  or  to  question  the  wit  of  sober  characters  like 
Wycherley’s  Alithca.  Whatever  the  local  inconsistencies  in  the 
plays,  the  general  tone  of  the  ‘true  wit’  should  now  be  recog¬ 
nisable.  Our  uncertainty  about  it  indicates  that  we  arc  not 
adequately  schooled  in  pr^cieux  attitudes  toward  conversational 
conduct.  Doubtless,  no|x)dy  wants  to  be;  the  comedies  exist, 
nonetheless,  and  we  arc  unjust  while  we  praise  or  disparage 
them  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Margaret  Cavendish,  Katharine  Philips  and  Dorothy  Osborne 
all  represent  aspects  of  preciosity,  yet  how  many  admirers  of 
Dorothy  Osborne  would  be  willing  to  call  her  precicuse?  It  is 
easier  to  use  the  term  pejoratively,  as  the  N.E.D.  persuades  us, 
than  to  explore  distinctions  between  good  and  bad  aspects  of 
the  mode,  such  as  that  made  by  Saint-Evremond : 

Ic  corps  dcs  Pr&icuses  n’est  autre  chose  que  I’union  d’un 
petit  nombre  de  personnes,  oh  quclqucs-uncs  v6ritablcmcnt 
d^licates  ont  jctc  Ics  autres  dans  unc  affectation  dc  dcli- 
catessc  ridicule.  (Oeuvres,  cd.  Planhol,  Paris,  1927, 1,  45.) 

Dilicatesse  is  the  key  word.  Restoration  etnnedy  preserves  the 
evidence  of  a  gradual  change  among  the  youthful  gentry  from 
a  libertine  ideal  to  a  prudent  one  based  largely  on  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  concept  of  honnHetc.  Attributes  of  this 
social  mode  arc  latent  in  the  polite  rake  of  Ethcregc  and 
Wycherley,  and  clearly  developed  in  the  typical  Congreve  hero. 
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misunderstood  by  intruders  like  Lady  Woodvillc  in  The  Man 
of  Modcy  for  whom  Dorimant  is  ‘Prince  of  all  the  Devils  in  the 
Town’,  and  by  the  gulls  and  fops  who  make  a  travesty  of  his 
libertinism.  He  is  adequately  judged  by  his  quieter  fellows 
(there  are  a  number  of  complementary  friendships  in  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy)  and,  more  important,  understood  by  women  on 
the  threshold  of  maturity,  who  perceive  the  future  man  of  sense 
assumed  by  the  dramatist  but  outside  the  action  of  his  play. 
Fully  mature  persons  rarely  appear.  Etherege’s  Lady  Townley 
(a  true  prScieuse  and  honnete  femme)  is  one  of  these,  and  she 
understands  that  ‘Men  of  Mr.  Dorimants  character  always 
suffer  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world’.  With  the  exception 
of  Horner,  none  of  the  polite  rakes  in  Etherege  and  Wycherley 
is  as  bad  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  and  Horner,  as  we  shall 
sec,  may  be  conceded  motives  which  are  honourable  in  their 
context. 

In  Congreve,  after  The  Old  Bachelor y  the  cavalier  becomes 
the  detached,  amused  friend,  while  the  honnete  homme  and  the 
honnete  femme  assume  the  leading  roles.  Eventually  they 
become  the  most  tiresome  literary  figures  of  their  age,  tne  fine 
couple  of  post-Restoration  comedy;  but  in  the  1690’s  their 
fashionable  virtue  is  not  yet  prudery  and  their  benevolence  re¬ 
mains  unsentimentalised.  These  qualities  are  fused  with  liber¬ 
tine  scepticism  in  Valentine  and  Mirabell,  who  retain  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fire,  the  keen  sense  of  the  absurd,  and  above  all  the 
delight  in  conscious  elegance  characteristic  of  the  polite  rake, 
but  discard  the  ebullience  of  Etherege’s  wits  and  the  insolence 
of  Wycherley’s. 

Every  Restoration  comedy  that  still  interests  us  attempts  to 
realise  an  ideal  personality  based  on  some  compromise  between 
libertinism  and  self-control,  in  which  the  best  manifestations  of 
each  —  intellectual  vitality  and  physical  restraint  —  are  joined. 
The  attitudes  of  this  paragon  must  be  read  within  the  context 
of  polite  behaviour.  Affability  is  the  centre  of  his  public  per¬ 
sonality.  The  plays  are  concerned  with  the  conflict  between 
him  and  those  who  put  anything  else  above  civility;  the  action 
rises  from  the  response  each  character  makes  to  the  behaviour  of 
his  associates;  the  diction  discloses  the  capacity  of  each  to  gradu¬ 
ate  his  responses  with  due  regard  to  his  surroundings.  Spectators 
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arc  invited  to  judge  the  character,  as  the  wits  in  the  plays  judge 
him,  by  his  success  in  achieving  a  maximum  expression  of  hjs 
personality  within  the  limits  set  to  protect  the  group  from  naked 
egoism. 

The  principal  wits  of  all  the  plays  are  supposed  to  possess  or 
be  close  to  acquiring  le  je  ne  sais  quoi — an  inexplicable  interior 
harmony  resulting  in  an  indescribably  elegant  deportment.  This 
elusive  quality  is  as  important  to  Etherege  as  it  is  later  to 
Chesterfield.  It  is  what  the  Foplings  distort,  and  a  humble 
devotion  to  its  attainment  is  perhaps  the  only  admirable  quality 
the  modern  reader  can  discern  among  the  diverse  snobberies  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Merc,  the  principal  mid<cntury  authority  on 
pricieux  refinement : 

de  faire  tofijours  ce  qu’il  faut  tant  par  Taction  que 
par  le  ton  de  la  voix,  et  de  s’en  acquiter  d’une 
maniere  si  juste,  que  la  chose  produise  Teffet  qu’elle 
doit,  cela  me  paroit  un  chef  d’oeuvre. 

{Oeuvres  Completes^  ed  Boudhors,  Paris,  1930,  III,  157) 

Saint-Evremond’s  ideal  woman  epitomises  this  capacity : 

Rien  n’echappe  a  sa  penetration :  son  discernement  ne 
laisse  rien  a  connaitrc,  &  je  ne  puis  dire  si  elle 
est  plus  propre  a  dccouvrir  les  choses  cachees  qu’a 
juger  sainement  de  celles  qui  nous  paraissent.  Secrete, 
point  mysterieuse;  sachant  a  propos  egalement  se  taire, 

&  parler.  Dans  sa  conversation  ordinaire,  elle  ne  dit 
rien  avec  etude,  &  rien  par  hasard;  les  moindres  choses 
marquent  de  Tattention;  il  ne  parait  aux  plus  serieuses 
aucun  effort;  ce  qu’elle  a  de  vif  ne  laisse  pas  d’etre 
juste,  &  ses  pensees  les  plus  naturelles  s’expriment  avec 
un  tour  delicat  {Oeuvres,  I,  37). 

The  continual  problem  of  the  Restoration  wit  is  to  be  un¬ 
common  in  expression  without  being  irregular,  and  the  success- 
ful  resolution  of  this  is  the  best  proof  of  mental  agility  he  can  . 
offer.  While  the  motives  of  Dorimant  and  Mirabell  may  differ  I 
considerably,  their  modes  of  expression  are  much  alike.  Stan-  I 
dards  of  propriety  in  speech  arc  generally  the  same  in  T he  Man  I 
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of  Mode  and  The  Way  of  the  World.  What  changes  between 
the  time  of  Charles  II  and  that  of  William  and  Mary  is  the 
degree  of  audacity  permitted  the  polite  speaker  in  his  dealings 
with  malhonnetes  and  fausses  honnetes  gens.  He  has  always 
been  impeccably  polite  with  his  peers;  once  he  abandons  his 
libertine  pose  of  impatience  with  convention,  he  becomes  out¬ 
wardly  more  tolerant  of  those  boors  and  fops  who  offend 
through  ignorance. 

His  paramount  concern  is  to  move  decorously  among  con¬ 
flicting  attitudes,  and  his  conversation  in  polite  circles  consists 
largely  of  comments  calculated  to  test  the  capacity  of  others. 
The  result  is  a  mode  of  speech  in  which  some  attitude  is 
examined,  not  too  seriously  rejected,  and  returned  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  speaker  to  see  what  he  can  make  of  it  in  the  new  light  of 
gentle  disagreement.  When  properly  employed,  this  technique 
nclps  the  wit  to  avoid  an  excess  of  complacency  without  appear¬ 
ing  petulant.  It  leads  him,  of  course,  to  accept  banalities  as 
though  they  were  the  fruits  of  deep  analysis  and  exhaustive 
reassessment.  But  superhciality  is  a  condition  of  salon  culture. 
Although  work  of  real  strength  may  originate  there,  the  Roche- 
foucaulds  or  Prousts  who  execute  it  do  so  after  the  conversation 
has  stopped,  and  they  are  not  comic  dramatists.  Neither  Jonson 
nor  Moli^re  is  profound  at  those  moments  when  he  is  primarily 
the  recorder  of  fashionable  attitudes. 

What  is  unintentionally  fatuous  in  Restoration  comedy  is  the 
more  than  occasional  failure  of  the  dramatists  to  provide  genu¬ 
inely  felicitous  language  for  characters  who  are  supposed  never 
to  speak  anything  else.  In  Wycherley’s  Love  in  a  Wood,  where 
the  principal  comic  figure  is  conceived  as  a  pursuer  of  imperti¬ 
nent  ingenuities,  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  Valentine,  the 
honnete  homme,  and  Vincent,  the  polite  rake,  coming  to  the 
point  through  such  a  maze  as  this : 

Vin.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you,  for  now  I  am  prepar’d 
to  lead  you  out  of  the  dark,  and  all  your  trouble; 

I  have  good  news. 

Val.  You  are  as  unmerciful,  as  the  Physician,  who  with 
new  Arts,  keeps  his  miserable  Patient  alive,  and 
in  hopes,  when  he  knows  the  disease  is  incurable. 
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Vsn.  And  you,  like  the  melancholy  Patient,  mistrust, 
and  hate  your  Physician,  because  he  will  not 
comply  with  your  despair ;  but  i’le  cure  your 
jealousie  now.  (5.5) 

The  successful  moments,  like  this  one  from  The  Country  Wife, 
are  those  in  which  the  speakers  achieve  a  balance  between  their 
prhieux  delight  in  the  manipulation  of  language  and  their 
rationalist  respect  for  the  precision  endangered  by  imagery : 

Har.  No,  Mistresses  are  like  Books;  if  you  pore  upon 

them  too  much,  they  doze  you,  and  make  you  unfit 
for  Company;  but  if  us’d  discreetly.  You  are  the 
fitter  for  conversation  by  ’em. 

Dor.  A  Mistress  shou’d  be  like  a  little  Country  retreat 
near  the  Town,  not  to  dwell  in  constantly,  but 
only  for  a  night  and  away;  to  tast  the  Town  the 
better  when  a  Man  returns,  (i.i) 

It  is  somewhat  naive  to  discover  that  the  pattern  of  such  prose 
inhibits  any  but  the  narrowest  and  most  devastatingly  expected 
response.  No  one  looking  for  the  qualities  which  the  belles- 
lettrists  of  the  age  pursued — among  these  Sir  William  Temple’s 
little  vein  of  whim  or  folly — would  expect  to  find  anything 
stronger,  despite  all  the  talk  about  subtleties.  Readers  who 
claim  much  more  or  discover  less  are  misinterpreting  the  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  the  precieux  mode. 

.  .  .  je  ne  vois  point  de  plus  grand  secret  dans  le  langage, 
Mere  says,  que  de  trouver  des  manieres  pour  adoucir  les 
choses  facheuses,  comme  celles  qui  sont  si  considerables, 
qu’il  en  faut  parler  serieusement,  ou  les  passer  sous 
silence;  on  les  deguise  d’un  air  qui  tempere  ce  qu’on  y 
voit  de  plus  choquant . . .  {Oeuvres  Complhtes^  III,  127). 

Anything  genuinely  considerable  is  doomed  from  the  start.  This 
is  obviously  not  the  conversation  of  Great  Tew  or  of  Pope’s  villa. 
It  is,  rather,  the  kind  of  thing  Francis  Atterbury  expected  to 
hear  from  polite,  intelligent  women,  and  did  not  get  from  Mary 
Astell :  ‘she  has  not  the  most  decent  manner  of  insinuating  what 
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she  means,  but  is  now  and  then  a  little  offensive  and  shocking 
in  her  expressions’  (Epistolary  Correspondence^  1783,  I.  20). 

Although  the  dramatists  achieve  some  of  their  funniest  effects 
with  pricieux  circumlocution,  they  use  it  quite  soberly  when 
their  witty  characters  discuss  potentially  disquieting  subjects.  In 
Ethercge’s  She  Wou’d  if  she  Cou’dy  Freeman  overhears  Cour- 
tall’s  remarks  about  Lady  Cockwood,  and  asks  the  inevitable 
question  without  naming  cither  the  lady  or  his  supposition: 
Tray  how  long,  if  without  offence  a  man  may  ask  you,  have  you 
been  in  good  grace  with  this  Person  of  Honour?’  In  The  Man 
of  Modey  Dorimant  moves  carefully  through  a  scries  of  images, 
to  avoid  a  sudden  and  blunt  emphasis  on  his  suggestion  that 
Lady  Townlcy’s  is  the  gathering-place  of  fops : 

The  Town  has  been  very  favourable  to  you  this  afternoon, 
my  Lady  Townleyy  you  use  to  have  an  Ambara’s  of  Chaircs 
and  Coaches  at  your  Door,  an  uproar  of  Footmen  in  your 
Hall,  and  a  noise  of  Fools  above  here.  (3.2) 

This  is  certainly  not  ‘significant’,  but  one  may  wish  that  all  the 
trivialities  of  the  world  were  managed  with  such  grace.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  Restoration’s  achievement  that  it  could  babble 
m  this  way  without  damaging  the  style  it  required  on  less 
frivolous  occasions. 

The  diction  of  Ethcrege’s  wits  conforms  remarkably  to  the 
ideal  speech  proposed  by  the  authorities  on  Vart  de  plaire  dans 
la  conversation — ^generally  direct  and  swift,  but  lightly  touched 
with  prScieux  ingenuities  that  appear  effortlessly  achieved.  Un¬ 
like  Wycherley,  Ethcrege  never  pontificates,  never  caricatures  to 
the  point  where  the  spectator’s  interest  shifts  from  the  play  to 
the  issues  which  inspired  it.  There  arc  no  moral  implications 
in  the  diction.  As  a  result  nothing  stands  between  the  audience 
aaustomed  to  precieux  decoration  and  the  attitudes  the  drama¬ 
tist  displays. 

For  all  their  embellishments,  as  when  Harriet  and  Young 
Bellair  mock  the  technique  of  flirtation,  the  descriptive  passages 
of  The  Man  of  Mode  arc  photographic  in  their  accuracy.  Still 
more  impressive  is  the  syntactical  skill  which  sends  the  reader 
headlong  down  the  sentence  and  gives  him  vicariously  the  true 
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wit’s  sensation  of  speaking  sur  le  champ  without  strain  or 
danger : 

Med.  Why,  hang  an  Estate,  marry  Emilia  out  of  hand, 
and  provoke  your  Father  to  do  what  he  threatens; 

’tis  but  despising  a  Coach,  humbling  your  self  to 
a  pair  of  Goloshoes,  being  out  of  countenance  when 
you  meet  your  Friends,  pointed  at  and  pityed  wherever 
you  go  by  all  the  Amorous  Fops  that  know  you,  and 
your  fame  will  be  immortal,  (i.i)  ^ 

Etherege  thought  of  his  talent  modestly  as  one  for  ‘playing 
the  fool  in  verse  and  prose’,  and  he  does  this  so  well  that  while 
the  talk  races  on  values  it  does  not  touch  have  no  meaning.  This 
agreeable  negligence  of  style  is  paralleled,  however,  by  a  thin¬ 
ness  in  the  dramatic  conception  which  is  totally  unEnglish.  One 
thinks  of  Dancourt  or  Regnard  before  one  thinks  of  Wycherley 
and  Shadwell  in  relation  to  Etherege.  The  unrelieved  bel  air 
that  makes  the  surface  brilliant  seems  to  preclude  everything 
we  regard  as  human  substance.  In  Congreve’s  wits  there  is  a 
quiet  idiosyncrasy  accompanying  the  conventional  decorum,  as 
in  Wycherley’s  there  is  a  strain  of  vulgarity,  which  keeps  the 
stylised  behaviour  from  becoming  monotonous.  The  spectator’s 
imagination  is  continually  captured  by  a  mixture  of  crude  reality 
and  refined  aspiration  that  reflects  tne  complexity  of  Vhomme 
moyen  sensuel.  In  Etherege  this  is  not  so. 

‘I  have  been  so  used  to  affectation  that  without  the  help  of  the 
air  of  the  court  what  is  natural  cannot  touch  me,’  he  wrote  in 
the  first  Letterbook^  (ed.  Rosenfeld,  1928,  p.  309);  ‘You  see  what 
we  get  by  being  polished,  as  we  call  it.’  The  finer  scenes  of  his 
best  play  are  consequently  those  in  which  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  is  all:  the  spectacle  of  Dorimant  dressing,  of  Fopling 
arriving,  of  Bellinda  departing,  of  Dorimant  entertaining  the 
innocent  Lady  Woodville.  For  us  the  more  important  moments 
are  failures :  Dorimant’s  quarrel  with  Loveit,  his  defeat  in  the 
park,  his  exposure  to  Lady  Woodville.  We  are  not  content  to 
observe  consummate  self-assurance  at  these  climactic  moments; 
we  want  to  identify  ourselves,  as  we  can  with  Congreve’s 
Scandal  in  his  admiration  for  Angelica,  or  with  Horner  in  tus 
half-serious  astonishment  as  the  ‘virtuous  gang’  reveal  the  depths 
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of  their  profligacy.  This  happens  briefly  in  the  evocative  final 
speech  of  Harriet,  but  merely  emphasises  the  writer’s  inability 
or  ‘neo-classic’  unwilhngness  to  penetrate  on  other  occasions. 
This  lack  of  body  for  the  modern  English  actor  is  probably  what 
keeps  Etherege’s  masterpiece  of  precieux  style  off  the  stage.  One 
wonders  what  the  Jouvet  company,  for  example,  might  have 
made  of  Dorimant  and  Bcllinda  in  4.2 — a  piece  of  theatrical 
writing  which  alone  should  secure  Etherege’s  name  in  the  de- 
parochialised  context  of  world  drama. 

Wycherley’s  best  play  differs  markedly  from  The  Man  of 
Mode.  The  language  is  often  over-elaborate,  and  nearly  every¬ 
where  loaded  with  implications.  Wycherley  was  much  attracted 
to  the  role  of  the  sage  with  a  special  moral  sensitivity,  and  the 
result  is  dramatic  diction  in  which  the  conversation  of  gentie- 
men  alternates  fitfully  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  pundit. 
He  intrudes  everywhere  with  an  angry  comment  or  an  emphatic 
touch  which  destroys  the  fine  surface  so  scrupulously  maintained 
in  Etherege. 

Yet  The  Country  Wife  is  now  generally  considered  the 
greatest  comedy  of  its  age.  The  action  is  admirably  focused, 
and  the  object  of  the  satire — indiscretion  in  the  satisfaction  of 
sexual  appetite — is  kept  clear,  so  that  every  stroke  tells.  Con¬ 
ventional  attitudes  toward  fornication  arc  largely  ignored;  lip 
service  alone  is  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  in  whom  this  is  implicit  (Alithea)  stands  outside  the  main 
action  and  is  never  addressed  by  the  leading  rake.  Horner — 
like  Wycherley  at  once  the  grand  contriver  and  outraged  chroni¬ 
cler  of  the  action — is  disturbed  not  by  the  loss  of  chastity,  but  by 
the  social  consequences  when  it  happens  to  pusillanimous 
women.  Promiscuity  is  a  normal  condition  of  his  world,  and 
his  main  concern  is  to  sec  it  managed  with  style,  so  that  society 
may  be  spared  the  frictions  of  jealousy  and  ill-temper  in  this 
one  realm  of  experience  at  least.  To  this  end  he  sets  out  to 
expose  the  prudes  and  silence  the  bawling  cuckolds.  At  the 
same  time — and  this  explains  the  occasional  touch  of  masochism 
in  his  speech — he  enjoys  the  piling  up  of  evidence  which  proves 
Ac  superiority  to  life  of  his  uncomplicated  sensual  fantasy.  It 
is  to  Wycherley’s  credit  as  an  artist  that  at  the  end  Horner  does 
briefly  realise  his  dream:  his  mistresses  are  willing  to  share 
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him  without  rancour,  their  husbands  are  prepared  to  accept 
cuckoldom  without  vociferous  anger;  pregnancy  and  disease 
happen  only  to  people  outside  the  charmed  circle.  For  a  moment 
sex  is  the  unalloyed  fun  that  the  youthful  libertine  hoped  and 
pretended  it  might  be.  This  is  the  raucous,  English  statement  ' 
of  an  ideal  which  seems  to  have  been  under  continual  discussion 
in  the  salon  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  In  The  Country  Wife,  as  in 
the  legend  of  that  salon,  the  ideal  is  achieved. 

Wycherley’s  skill  in  bringing  together  his  sententious  turn  of 
mind  and  his  talent  for  comic  invention  is  especially  evident  in 
his  handling  of  the  events  which  culminate  in  the  ‘china  scene’. 
The  whole  passage  is  theatrical  writing  of  great  brilliance.  He 
prefaces  the  action  with  a  static  interlude  during  which  Horner 
reports  to  the  quack  (and  the  audience)  on  the  developments  in 
his  campaign.  As  he  reviews  the  activities  of  the  insatiable 
women  and  impotent  old  men,  his  ribald  delight  and  moral 
horror  result  in  a  kind  of  satanic  glee,  which  is  incidentally 
much  closer  to  the  Rochester  of  the  satires  than  is  Dorimant’s 
cool  humour.  While  this  exposition  is  rapid  and  efficient,  its 
diction  is  obviously  contrived  to  make  a  subsidiary  impact  on 
the  imagination.  ^ 

In  a  series  of  images  Horner  catalogues  his  advantages  to  date 
— ‘the  privileges  of  sleeping  upon  their  Pallats,  warming  | 
Smocks,  tying  Shooes  and  Garters,  and  the  like’ — cleverly  sug¬ 
gesting  the  unspeakable  object  of  his  progress.  He  draws  away  1 
&om  these  intimate  details,  having  impressed  his  sensual  delight ' 
on  the  audience,  to  shock  us  with  a  final  broad  picture  of  fatuous 
naughtiness — ‘when  they  sing,  or  talk  bawdy’ — which  antici¬ 
pates  the  climactic  farcical  activity  of  the  china  episode.  This 
pictorial  language  is  abruptly  abandoned  for  the  more  abstract 
exemplary  image  appropriate  to  the  moralist.  The  unexpected 
appeal  to  the  spectator’s  moral  sensibility  has  a  double  effect :  it 
sets  him  momentarily  above  the  play,  as  any  sermon  forces  the 
listener  to  make  an  ostensibly  impersonal  judgment  of  his  own  { 
actions,  and  it  increases  his  awareness  of  Horner’s  stature  and 
perception,  as  at  the  climax  of  some  tirade  from  the  pulpit  the 
listener  is  at  once  aware  of  the  message,  the  skill  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  preacher.  The  impact  here  is  enormously  strength¬ 
ened  by  its  sudden  juxtaposition  with  the  sensual  evocations  of 
the  preceding  speech.  f 
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As  Lady  Fidget  enters  there  is  another  quick  shift  in  mood. 
The  intrusion  of  colloquial  speech — in  particular  the  hard, 
masculine  tone  of  the  woman  accustomed  to  dominate — draws 
one  back  to  the  stage  with  unexpected  force:  ‘Well,  Horner ^ 
am  I  not  a  woman  of  Honour?  you  see.  I’m  as  good  as  my 
word.’  Her  arrival  marks  the  beginning  of  the  action,  while  her 
mundane  tone  prepares  us  for  a  predominantly  representational 
passage  in  which  Horner  shall  force  her,  as  he  did  in  Act  I, 
to  exhibit  her  prudery.  But  Wycherley’s  delight  in  his  virtuo¬ 
sity  is  irrepressible.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  colloquial  level, 
he  makes  the  diction  rise  sharply  with  a  sudden  return  to  the 
artificial  patterns  employed  by  Horner  and  the  quack.  The 
sententious  rhetoric  again  emphasises  Horner’s  personal  force 
and  sustains  him  in  his  symbolic  role  as  the  scourge  of  false 
values. 

He  welcomes  Fidget  with  all  the  suavity  of  the  polite  rake, 
but  at  the  same  time  deflates  her  pretensions  by  reducing  her 
‘honour’ — a  word  she  employs  here  in  the  wide  sense  of  credit 
due  to  one  who  fulfils  a  pledge — to  its  more  usual  and  trivial 
sense  in  her  diction,  the  reputation  for  chastity.  He  docs  this 
with  sly  references  to  backwardness  and  withdrawal,  which 
suggest  the  submissive  role  she  must  play  in  their  sexual  en¬ 
counter.  When  she  attempts  to  forestall  this  surrender  of  power 
by  begging  Horner  to  protect  her  name,  he  is  outraged  by  the 
implication  that  he  wants  tact.  He  frames  a  rebuke  in  terms 
meant  to  elicit  the  absurd  languishing  response  of  the  precieuse 
ridicule.  Here  again  Wycherley  tunes  the  pitch  higher,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  clement  of  caricature  which  deprives  the  scene  of  all 
verisimilitude  but  gives  it  that  heightened  authenticity  which 
for  us  distinguishes  the  great  comic  effect  from  the  merely 
adequate : 


Homer.  ...  to  talk  of  Honour  in  the  mysteries  of  Love,  is 
like  talking  of  Heaven,  or  the  Deity  in  an  operation 
of  Witchcraft,  just  when  you  arc  employing  the 
Devil,  it  makes  the  charm  impotent. 

Lady  Fid.  Nay,  fie,  let  us  not  be  smooty  . . .  (4.3) 


Horner  attempts  to  move  her  again,  but  she  persists  in  discuss¬ 
ing  her  honour.  In  the  end  he  can  silence  her  only  by  appealing 
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to  her  avaricious  nature :  ‘I’ll  lye  with  ’em  all,  make  the  secret 
their  own,  and  then  they’ll  keep  it :  I  am  a  Machiavel  in  love 
Madam.’  He  is  disgusted  when  she  drops  her  pretences  and 
objects  to  sharing  her  pleasures.  Throughout  the  exchange  true 
decorum  is  pitted  against  false.  The  voice  of  reason  demands 
the  civilised  gratification  of  natural  appetites,  and  exposes  the 
false  reticence  and  selfishness  which  degrade  desire  to  lust. 

The  situation  in  which  decorum  is  endangered  by  what  may 
prove  to  be  an  insufficiently  veiled  sexual  allusion  is  a  cliche  of 
Restoration  comic  method,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  fully  exploited 
as  in  the  ‘china  scene’.  The  proprieties  are  here  everywhere 
threatened;  the  whole  scene  promises  to  drop  into  bestiality  at 
any  moment.  It  is  a  parody  or  the  gay,  genial  deception  implicit 
in  Horner’s  philosophy  of  cuckoldom — the  ‘good  design  that 
carryes  a  man  on  unsuspected,  and  brings  him  off  safe’,  as  he 
describes  it  during  his  brief  triumph  in  the  final  scene.  Here, 
however,  the  dance  of  cuckolds  very  nearly  becomes  a  brawl. 
Horner’s  initial  action  is  the  gentleman-moralist’s  effort  to  re¬ 
store  calm.  He  takes  his  cue  from  Sir  Jasper’s  reference  to  the 
china-house,  and  attempts  to  deflect  attention  from  Fidget’s 
unconvincing  explanation — ‘I  am  trying  if  Mr.  Horner  were 
ticklish,  and  he’s  as  ticklish  as  can  be’ — by  railing  against  his 
position  as  a  drone  and  suggesting  that  his  pride  is  hurt.  He 
introduces  the  salacious  punning  (on  hac\ney  =  vehicle  for 
hire-prostitute)  and  the  half-veiled  insult  (‘she  shall  carry  you 
home  a  pair  of  Horns  .  .  .  I’ll  find  a  way’)  to  relieve  his  inner 
tension.  But  the  ruthless  Fidget  is  determined  to  have  what  she 
came  for,  and  provokes  him  to  play  the  libertine.  With  his 
rakish  sense  of  the  absurd  thus  stimulated,  he  hurls  an  out¬ 
rageous  image  at  Sir  Jasper  and  his  audience : 

.  .  .  now  is  she  throwing  my  things  about,  and  rifling  all  I 
have,  but  I’ll  get  into  her  the  back  way,  and  so  rifle  her 
for  it — 

When  Fidget  returns,  she  cannot  resist  preening  herself  before 
the  dissatisfied  Mrs.  Squeamish,  who  replies  with  the  cutting 
suggestion  that  Fidget  may  not  be  the  splendid  companion  she 
thinks  herself.  The  exhausted  Horner  tries  to  calm  them,  using 
their  audacious  terms  with  greater  discretion.  The  total  effect 
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is  breathtaking,  particularly  when  the  actors  speak  with  the 
slightest  hesitation,  hinting  at  and  then  denying  probable  limits 
of  the  wit’s  capacity  to  speak  sur  le  champ,  and  emphasising 
how  close  they  have  come  to  shattering  the  proprieties  without 
disconcerting  one  another  or  discovering  themselves  to  a  suspi¬ 
cious  intruder. 

The  Country  Wife  does  fluctuate  between  heavy  moralising 
and  farce,  but  the  absurdity  humanises  the  preaching,  while  the 
sententious  turn  clarifies  the  satirical  point  of  the  grotesque 
action;  and  for  once  in  Wycherley  the  energy  is  not  dissipated. 

English  comedy  is  not  so  rich  that  we  can  afford  to  discard 
the  few  readable  and  actable  Restoration  pieces  that  have  sur¬ 
vived,  however  fitfully,  the  shifts  in  taste  since  1700.  They  never 
were  regarded  as  world-shaking  masterpieces.  It  seems  absurd 
to-day,  and  a  little  callous,  to  deny  them  their  special  literary 
merits  or  to  neglect  their  general  historical  value.  Until  the  last 
word  has  been  said  about  the  tension  between  astringent  wit 
and  delicacy  which  characterises  fashionable  European  and  Eng¬ 
lish  speech  from  Lyly  to  Marivaux  at  least,  these  plays  will  have 
something  to  tell  us  about  the  pursuit  of  what  Vaugelas  called 

vne  certaine  dignite  mesme  dans  le  langage  ordinaire  & 
familier,  que  les  honnestes  gens  sont  obligez  de  garder, 
comme  ils  gardent  vne  certaine  bien  seance  en  tout  ce 
qu’ils  exposent  aux  yeux  du  monde. 

{Remarqves  svr  la  langve  franfoise,  Paris,  1647,  P*  44^ 

If  this  is  not  sufficiently  important  in  itself,  it  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
text  for  Dryden  and  Pope.  As  the  New  Criticism  settles  into  its 
proper  place  as  a  technique  for  the  elucidation  of  techniques, 
a  chastened  literary  history  is  beginning  to  assert  its  claims. 
More  alert  and  more  precise  than  in  the  past,  it  can  bring  us 
closer  to  the  true  dimensions  of  ‘the  words  on  the  page’.  The 
aspirations  of  the  libertine  and  the  true  precieux,  and  their 
manifestation  in  late  seventeenth-century  comedy,  await  the 
kind  of  investigation  that  can  be  profitably  undertaken  only  by 
the  scholarly  critic  as  awake  to  the  value  of  patient  inquiry  as 
he  is  to  the  refinement  of  his  sensibility. 

1  McGill  University,  Montreal 
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Blake’s  Jerusalem 

W.  H.  STEVENSON 

JERUSALEM  is  a  tantalising  work — like  a  money-box  with  no 
key.  It  promises  much,  but  it  has  always  proved  difficult  to 
get  into.  This  article  is  not  to  be  a  new  attempt  to  ‘explain’ 
Jerusalem  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a 
work  it  is.  Blake  seems  to  encourage  his  critics  to  venture  into 
all  sorts  of  other  departments  of  learning,  which  would  be  a 
good  thing,  if  it  did  not  make  them  forget  their  own.  I  have 
therefore  tried  to  look  at  Jerusalem  in  a  more  usual,  more 
literary  way.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  final 
assessment  which  docs  not  include  a  poem’s  subject-matter  and 
its  significance;  but  there  arc  more  gates  than  one  to  Jerusalem. 

The  first  impression  of  Jerusalem  is  of  a  vast  idea  lost  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  it  is  also  the  abiding  impression.  Jerusalem  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  Blake’s  earlier  and  shorter  ‘epics’,  mag¬ 
nified  by  greater  size.  Blake  was  essentially  a  small-scale  writer; 
his  finicking  interest  in  detail,  seen  in  his  Notebook,  is  the 
mark  of  a  lyric-writer,  and  his  lyrics  arc  often  much  the  finer 
for  it.  But  he  had  no  corresponding  control  of  large  themes. 
There  is  enough  material  and  plan  in  America  to  keep  it  going 
for  250  lines,  but  scarcely  enough  in  Europe,  while  Urizen  is 
wearing  thin  before  the  end.  At  first  sight,  there  is  also  a 
sufficiency  of  material  in  Jerusalem — more  than  enough  to 
smother  the  reader’s  comprehension.  But  there  is  a  suspicious 
symmetry  in  the  4  (chapters)  x  25  (plates)  =  100  pages  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  which  should  warn  us.  This  may  be  the  kind  of  sym¬ 
metry  that  naturally  artificial  writers  such  as  Spenser  might 
attempt,  but  Blake  was  not  one  of  their  kind.  The  extempore 
effusion,  not  the  sonnet,  was  his  style.  Unfortunately,  this 
artificially  invertebrate  structure  has  to  make  do  for  a  true 
organic  form. 

Blake  was  trying  to  write  a  spiritual  Iliad,  a  new  Paradise 
Regained,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  the  techniques  involved,  or 
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even  of  the  problems  he  was  facing.  Unity  in  variety,  and 
variety  in  unity  of  plot,  its  progress,  divisions  and  order — he 
did  not  begin  to  appreciate  any  of  these.  There  is  in  Jerusalem 
sufficient  material  tor  another  poem  like  the  Lambeth  Books. 
But  Blake  has  not  begun  to  develop  his  theme  so  that  it  will  be 
suitable  for  a  diffuse  epic;  he  has  treated  it  Uke  a  balloon, 
simply  pufHng  air  into  it  until  it  has  reached  the  required  size. 
That  is  to  say,  he  treated  a  grand  theme  concisely,  not  grandly : 
then,  to  fill  up  the  book,  he  has  not  enlarged  the  theme,  but 
added  frills  and  flounces  to  it.  The  necessary  length  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  interpolation. 

Could  not  the  same  be  said  of  Paradise  Losty  since  Books 
V — VIII  are  almost  entirely  digressive?  But  they  digress  to 
some  purpose.  They  expand  the  plot,  and  give  the  temptation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  its  cosmic  setting,  as  well  as  forming  part  of 
the  narrative  scheme — and  it  is  clear  what  Milton  is  doing. 
Blake  digresses  here  and  there,  in  fits  and  starts,  without  plan 
and  often  in  complete  irrelevance  to  the  plot.  Therefore  the 
reader’s  failure  to  follow  Blake  through  Jerusalem  is  due  less 
to  his  own  ignorance  thaui  to  Blake’s  uncertainty  about  what  he 
really  means  to  do. 

Let  us  come  to  the  particulars.  What  happens  in  Jerusalem  ? 
The  first  two  lines  announce  it : 

Of  the  sleep  of  Ulro !  and  of  the  passage  through 

Eternal  Death !  and  of  the  awaking  to  Eternal  Life’  (iv,  1-2) 

Albion  (iv,  22),  ‘the  perturbed  Man  away  turns  down  the  val¬ 
leys  dark’,  away  from  the  Divine  Vision,  believing  that  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  lost.  After  fourteen  more  plates,  lately  taken  up  by 
Los  and  his  building  of  Golgonooza,  the  efkct  of  his  denial 
is  to  be  seen : 

‘Outstretch’d  his  Giant  beauty  on  the  ground  in  pain 
&  tears’.  (xviii,  46) 

There  follows  a  dispute  between  Jerusalem  and  Vala,  which 
Albion  (xx,  42)  later  joins,  reminiscent  of  Visions  of  the 
Daughters  of  Albion^  and  Book  I  ends  with  his  ‘recoil’  and 
‘relapse*  (xxiii,  20,  26),  and  he  is  ‘sunk  down  in  sick  pallid  lan¬ 
guor’  as  the  Daughters  of  Beulah  lament  over  him. 
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As  the  Second  Book  opens,  we  see  again  Albion  in  his  error 
(xxviii),  but  also  a  hope  for  the  future : 

‘the  Divine  Vision  like  a  silent  Sun  appear’d  above 
Albion’s  dark  rocks’  (xxix,  1-2) 

promising  that,  in  spite  of  all,  ‘Albion  shall  rise  again’  (xxix,  26). 
Then  the  Spectre  and  Emanation  of  Los  emerge  ‘from  Albion’s 
darkening  rocks’  (xxix,  28),  and  the  following  passages,  and 
much  of  the  whole  poem,  are  concerned  with  Los’s  watch  over 
Albion,  who  is  now  on  the  point  of  falling  ‘into  Non-Entity’ 
(xxxii,  2).  The  theme  is  clouded  over,  but  (xxxvii)  we  find  it 
again,  little  changed:  Los,  as  one  of  the  ‘Divine  Family’, 
challenges  Albion,  but  with  compassion  ‘follows  merciful’ 
(xxxvii,  ii).  Albion’s  ‘Friends’,  the  cathedral  cities,  realising 
his  state,  gather  round  (xl)  and  try,  but  fail,  to  drag  him  back 
from  the  Void  (xliv,  1-7),  for 

‘the  Will  must  not  be  bended  but  in  the  day  of  Divine 
Power’.  (xliv,  18) 

They  have  to  be  content  to  leave  Los  to  watch. 

The  situation  worsens — 

...  ‘I  write  Albion’s  last  words :  ‘Hope  is  banished  from  me’ 
(xlvii,  17);  the  Second  Book  also  closes  with  lamenting  in 
Beulah,  and  the  Third  opens  with  Albion’s  fall  (liv,  6-8,  9-32). 
But  Los  stays  at  his  post,  against  the  host  of  his  enemies.  Then 
(lx)  Jerusalem  is  revealed,  imprisoned  but  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  Lamb  (lx,  39-69;  Ixii,  1-29).  There  is  little 
more  of  substance  in  Book  III,  as  Los  watches  on,  and  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Albion  give  way  to  wild  orgies.  The  same 
themes  run  on  well  into  Book  IV.  Perhaps  the  next  passages  of 
significance  are  Los’s  Song  of  Jerusalem  (ixxxv,  22 — Ixxxvi,  32), 
and  his  manifesto  (xc,  28  fT). 

Then,  suddenly,  everything  happens  at  once.  We  are  still 
with  Los,  when  he  sees  signs  of  reconciliation  in  his  furnaces 
(xcii,  1-6).  He  and  Enitharmon  pronounce  on  the  significance 
of  the  things  to  come,  and  our  eyes  arc  turned  to  Albion  on  his 
rock  (xciv,  1-17).  The  Divine  Breath  breathes  on  him,  ‘Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  Brittannia’, awakes  and, by  speaking,  wakes  Albion 
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(xciv,  18 — xcv,  4),  The  rest  is  coda'y  Jesus  appears  with  Albion 
in  f.96  and  teaches  Albion,  in  a  moment’s  terror,  what  the  true 
stuff  of  life  is.  Then  the  poem  rises  to  a  dazzling  conclusion 
with  the  triumphal  march  of  all  creation : 

‘All  Human  Forms  identified,  even  Tree,  Metal,  Earth  & 
Stone:  all 

Human  Forms  identified,  living,  going  forth  &  returning 
wearied 

Into  the  Planetary  lives  of  Years,  Months,  Days  and 
Hours;  reposing. 

And  then  Awaking  into  his  Bosom  in  the  Life  of  Immor¬ 
tality. 

And  I  heard  the  Name  of  their  Emanations;  they  are 
named  Jerusalem.’  (xeix,  1-5) 

Now  this  summary  of  the  theme  leaves  large  areas  of  Jeru- 
sdem  uncovered — which  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  a  patchwork 
book  with  many  interpolations.  The  theme  is  almost  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  interpolations,  which  merit  closer  considera¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  obvious,  and  others  can  be  discerned 
without  much  difficulty.  F.  Ixi  is  clearly  a  late  addition;  the 
text  reads  sensibly  from  lx,  69  straight  to  f.  Ixii — 

‘  “Fear  not,  trembling  Shade, 

Repose  on  me  till  the  morning  of  the  Grave.  I  am  thy  life.”  ’ 

At  present,  f.  lx  is  made  to  read  on  to  f.  Ixi  but  f.  Ixi  is  not  con¬ 
nected  to  the  detached  line  Ixii,  i. 

Again,  f.  x  reads  like  an  interpolation,  designed  to  lead  on 
(as  f.  ix  can)  to  the  first  line  of  f.  xi.  If  f.  x  is  omitted,  the 
‘Spaces  of  Erin’  of  ix,  34  are  brought  nearer  to  the  ‘coming- 
forth’  of  Erin  in  xi,  8.  Golgonooza  is  such  a  vast  structure 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  interpolation;  yet  after  describing 
it  (f.  xii-xiv)  Blake  returns  to  an  earlier  theme,  the  reluctant 
Spectre  (f.  xvii).  And  the  description  of  Golgonooza  appears  to 
have  a  series  of  false  endings,  or  after-thoughts,  at  xiii,  55, 
xiv,  I,  xiv,  15,  xiv,  30.  Then  there  are  many  unrelated  pas¬ 
sages  (xxxvi,  42  f,  xliv,  38-42)  and  many  passages  in  series  which 
tend  to  break  apart  (ff.  Ixiii-lxv  and  further).  Careful  analysis 
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would  probably  reveal  the  archaeological  story  of  Jerusalem  y  the 
lowest  stratum  being  another  myth  of  the  Four  Zoas,  who  still 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  a  curiously  unsatisfying  way. 

Two  more  examples  of  this  ‘archaeology’  will  suffice;  Reuben 
and  the  ‘Friends  of  Albion’.  In  xxxiv,  43  Reuben  suddenly 
appears.  F.  xxxv  interrupts  and  digresses,  but  his  story  is  taken 
up  again  in  f.  xxxvi,  only  to  make  way  for  the  Zoas  by  line  25.  It 
emerges  again  by  line  40,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
disappears,  except  for  a  few  stray  references  in  later  parts  of  the 
book  (e.g.  Ixxiv,  42).  One  line  has  been  erased  from  the  plate : 
did  Blake  clear  the  Zoas  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  (and 
the  top  as  well)  to  make  way  for  something  new  ? 

At  xl,  21  we  meet  the  ‘the  Twenty-Four’.  After  line  24  Blake 
digresses  again;  but  then  we  learn  that  the  ‘Divine  Family’  of 
twenty-four  are  the  cathedral  cities  of  England  and  Wales,  seven 
ending  with  Bath  being  named  in  the  plate.  But  Bath  seems  to 
have  inspired  Blake  several  times,  for  three  more  plates  take  up 
the  name  in  their  first  line — xli,  xlv  and  xlvi.  Any  one  of  these 
can  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  f.  xl.  I  surmise  that  originally  the 
text  went,  with  the  list,  straight  from  f.  xl  to  f.  xlvi.  F.  xlv  was 
then  fitted  in,  when  Blake  had  another  idea — but  here  a  com¬ 
plication  arises.  Blake,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
‘fourfold’  symmetry,  has  summed  up  the  Twenty-four  in  Four 
other  towns,  so  that  in  one  world  there  are  twenty-eight  cities, 
in  the  other  Twenty-four-in-Four. 

There  remains  the  intervening  section,  ff.  xli-xliv,  where  the 
cities  may  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight.  Much  of  this  appears 
to  be  irrelevant,  or  at  least  inessential :  and  the  Zoas  have  a  dis¬ 
concerting  tendency  to  float  in  and  out,  perhaps  related  to  the 
cities,  perhaps  not.  The  general  theme  is  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  cities,  and  Albion  has  imprisoned  them 
(f.  xli) :  but  they  still  remain  faithful,  though  impotent  (xlii, 
57  ff).  Los  is  then  seen  to  persuade  them  (they  are  at  least  free 
enough  for  this)  to  try  to  save  Albion  by  force  (ff.  xliii-xliv).This 
fails,  and  a  reaction  follows,  which  is  forgotten  as  we  return  to 
the  earlier  scheme  with  a  speech  by  Bath,  ‘healing  city’  (xlv,  i). 
After  so  much  ado,  Blake  has  returned  to  his  earlier  position 
and  continues  his  list  unconcerned — until  a  completely  different 
theme  claims  his  attention  in  f.  xlvii.  And  so  the  poem  goes  on. 
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with  much  activity  and  little  progress,  until  the  predestined 
still  norm  of  100  pages  is  attained. 

Much  of  Jerusalemy  then,  is  static.  It  is  not  a  narrative,  but  a 
ben  scries  of  pageants.  In  only  one  of  these  is  dramatic  movement 
nly  inevitable — the  central  theme  of  the  fall  and  regeneration  of 
Icen  Albion.  The  others — Los’s  continual  building  and  watching. 
It  the  continual  orgy  of  the  children  of  Albion,  the  continual 
he  weaving  and  talking  of  Vala — are  essentially  endless  processes 
the  not  governed  by  the  main  theme.  They  are  all  part  of  Blake’s 
tc :  scheme,  but  not  of  a  completed  plot.  (The  same  problem  made 

ind  Ws  Edward  III  impossible.  He  saw  the  characters,  and  made 

them  talk,  but  he  could  never  quite  make  them  do  anything.) 
alee  To  be  blunt,  most  of  Jerusalem  is  padding.  This  is  fairly  obvi- 
of  ously  true  of  the  pseudo-Biblical  genealogies  and  geography; 
^ren  “ind  of  the  recurrent,  but  generally  aimless  appearances  or  the 
;  to  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Albion.  For,  in  spite  of  their  fearsome 

up  appearance,  their  only  real  part  in  the  action  is  to  give  an 

CSC  occasional  push  to  Albion  and  to  turn  against  Los  or  the  ‘Divine 

the  Family’.  Even  Los,  striedy  speaking,  is  padding;  for  what  docs 

vas  he  dor  He  watches  ceaselessly;  he  builds  Golgonooza:  but  to 
ini-  no  apparent  purpose,  since  he  can  only  watch,  and  in  the  end 

itc  Albion’s  resurrection  docs  not  come  tnrough  him.  He  is  the 

)ur  ;  chorus,  not  an  actor,  in  a  drama  where  the  protagonist  is  almost 
ICS,  entirely  passive.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  satyrs  come  on  out 
of  turn.  ^ 

he  1  have  said  that  Blake  was  a  ‘short-story’  writer  (in  so  far  as 
ars  he  was  a  narrative-writer  at  all),  and  the  significance  of  this 

lis.  is  now  clear.  Blake’s  method  in  composing  Jerusalem  was 

he  essentially  the  lyric-writer’s;  he  chiselled  away  at  the  details  (as 
las  c-g**  ‘My  Myrdc  Tree’).  But  the  assumption  of  unity  that 

:m  I  ^  made  over  a  dozen  lines  cannot  be  made  over  four  thou¬ 

gh  I  sand,  and  if  the  poet  is  going  to  introduce  diversions  he  must 
-gg  *  allow  for  them  in  his  form — as  Spenser  and  James  Thomson 
I  did,  and  as  Blake  (mistakenly  following  Milton)  did  not.  And 
jQ  P  so  we  have  a  number  of  incidents,  but  no  real  purpose :  the 
round  is  endless,  and  a  deus  ex  machina  is  required  to  stop  it. 

Qjj  Then,  if  we  cannot  find  an  epic,  can  we  find  instead  a  scries 

pj  I  of  short  poems  of  value.?  Not  really.  Few  even  of  the  finer 
P  passages  will  stand  alone  (c.g.  xxxviii,  40 — xxxix,  6),  and  much 
s 
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is  turgid  and  tedious — even  if  we  except  the  genealogies  and 
lists.  Blake  seems  to  lose  control  of  his  visualising  power,  in 
spite  of  his  talk  about  the  clear  outline ; 

‘In  eternal  labours  loud  the  Furnaces  &  loud  the  Anvils  f 

Of  Death  thunder  incessant  around  the  flaming  Couches  of 

The  Twenty-four  Friends  of  Albion  and  round  the  awful  I 
Four  . . .  ’  (hii,  20-2)  } 

‘As  Reuben  fled  before  the  Daughters  of  Albion,  j 

Taxing  the  Nations.’  (Ixiv,  34) 

‘And  Los’s  Furnaces  howl  loud,  living,  self-moving, 
lamenting 

With  fury  &  despair,  &  they  stretch  from  South  to  North 

Thro’  all  the  Four  Points.’  (Ixxiii,  2-4) 

Too  often  this  sort  of  thing  indicates  that  Blake  is  not  using  his  1 
imagination.  Images  have  become  formalised  and  abstracted 
into  ideas  without  material  significance.  We  can  understand 
the  Furnaces,  and  we  can  see  figures  in  the  flames.  But  when 
they  begin  to  howl  and  thunder,  to  float  round  couches  and 
stretch  across  the  world,  we  may  reasonably  confess  to  some 
bewilderment.  And  in  such  ways  the  soul  of  too  many  good 
ideas  and  promising  passages  is  destroyed.  In  spite  of  his 
artist’s  training,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Blake’s 
visualising  power  must  have  been  wool-gathering  when  he 
wrote  Jerusalem.  Many  of  his  images  are  not  images  at  all,  but 
ideas  expressed,  through  force  of  habit,  in  figures  of  speech. 

For  example,  what  is  Los?  He  is  a  smith  (f.  v-x,  etc.),  a 
master-builder  (xii-xiv,  liii),  a  guardian  (xxxi,  Ixxxiii)  and  once 
an  iron-founder  (xi,  1-7) :  and  these  roles  are  not  always  kept 
separate.  The  character  of  a  smith  is  useful  when  Blake  wants  to 
show  us  Los’s  determination  and  might.  But  a  smith’s  creations 
are  not  big  enough,  so  that  Los  has  to  turn  town-planner,  when 
Blake  wants  us  to  see  the  grandeur  of  what  is  actually  being  1 
made.  Often  in  these  passages  Los  is  less  important  than  1 
Golgonooza,  his  fury  disappears  for  a  moment,  and  he  becomes  ^ 
a  new  Nehemiah,  walking  the  walls,  supervising  the  building. . 
and  watching  the  enemy.  But  at  any  moment  he  is  likely  to  | 
get  out  his  hammer  (Ixxxvi,  33-41).  | 
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At  least  we  can  recognise  Los.  Blake  commits  a  more  serious 
offence  in  lines  like  this : 

‘Then  Gwendolen  divided  into  Rahab  &  Tirza  in  Twelve 
Portions’  (xxxiv,  52) 

A  poet  may  either  select  characters  already  known  to  his  audi¬ 
ence,  or  invent  them.  If  he  chooses  to  invent,  he  has  the  more 
freedom,  but  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  explain¬ 
ing  them.  Blake  continually  refuses  this  responsibility,  treating 
strange  names,  or  names  out  of  context  (e.g.  Tirza  and  Beulah), 
as  if  they  should  be  perfectly  familiar  to  his  readers.  For  the 
same  reason  he  gives  us  those  long  lists  of  names  and  places,  to 
him  significant,  to  us  tedious.  Basically,  this  is  the  same  failure 
of  communication  as  with  his  imagery;  he  is  so  full  of  the  idea 
that  he  fails  to  see  the  need  to  connect  it  carefully  to  the  reader’s 
mind  and  world,  and  he  cannot  see  the  object  he  uses  as  image. 

But  we  must  be  wary  of  criticising  ignorantly.  Much  that 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  broken-down  imagery  of  the  kind  I 
have  described  is  valid — according  to  Blake’s  premisses.  To 
him,  personality  was  not  exclusive.  Albion  is  one,  and  many; 
so  that  in  one  place  he  may  be  the  Giant  on  his  rock,  watched 
by  all  the  other  figures;  and  in  another  all  the  figures  may  be 
inside  him,  and  part  of  him : 

‘Forthwith  from  Albion’s  dark’ning  locks  came  two  Im¬ 
mortal  forms’  .  .  .  (xxix,  28) 

‘Albion  the  mildest  son  of  Heaven!  The  Place  of  Holy 
Sacrifice 

Where  Friends  Die  for  each  other  .  .  .  ’  (xlviii,  55-56) 

‘For  in  the  depths  of  Albion’s  bosom  in  the  eastern  heaven 

They  sound  the  clarions  strong,  they  chain  the  howling 
Captives.’  (Ixv,  5-^ 

‘&  they  walked 

‘To  &  fro  in  Eternity  as  One  Man,  reflecting  each  in 
each  .  .  .  ’  (xcviii,  38-9) 

Blake  intends  us  to  have  this  idea  before  us  all  the  time. 

It  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  sounds.  Britannia  (let  us  say  for 
the  sake  of  argument)  was  intended  by  Providence  to  rule  the 
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waves.  Her  Sons  must  take  an  active  part  in  the  fulfilment  of 
her  destiny;  and  as  one  song  contains  Britannia  regent  and 
Britons  unenslaved,  we  have  the  elements  of  Blake’s  ‘fourth 
dimension’.  But  Blake  takes  this  much  further,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  be  a  figure  of  speech  and  becomes  a  metaphysical  theory,  in 
the  idea  of  Spectre  and  Emanation;  in  the  union  of  Vala  and 
the  ‘Infinite  Spectre,  who  is  the  Rational  Power’  into  the  ‘dark 
Hermaphrodite’  of  f.  Ixiv;  or  in  the  Polypus  of  f.  Ixix,  ‘all  the 
Males  conjoined  into  one  Male’.  And  as  Blake  is  nothing  if  not 
absolute,  we  must  realise  that  the  divided  and  the  undivided 
figures  are  equal  personalities,  capable  of  interaction.  On 
f.xxxviii,  London  calls  as  a  friend  to  Albion  to  return,  and  offers 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  Albion :  the  cell  has  become  the  equal  of 
the  body. 

This  can  have  curious  results.  In  f.  xxxii,  Albion  is  at  once  the 
‘father’  of  his  Twelve  Sons  and  their  scene  of  action.  Again, 
between  xxxviii,  55  and  xxxix,  1 1 : 

‘There  is  in  Albion  a  Gate  of  precious  stones  and  gold  . . . 

It  is  the  Gate  of  Los. .  . . 

Albion  fled  thro’  the  Gate  of  Los  and  he  stood  in  the  Gate.’ 

Blake  insists  on  having  it  all  ways.  The  Gate  of  Los  is  an 
eternal  and  universal  thing,  and  so  Albion  can  pass  through  it; 
it  is  part  of  the  temporal  lives  of  the  blessed,  and  so  can  be  seen 
by  them  in  the  prosaic  land  of  Albion — to  be  precise,  it  ‘bends 
across  Oxford  Street’  (xxxviii,  57). 

Blake  claims  the  right  to  use  this  fourth  dimension;  is  any¬ 
thing  gained  by  it  to  balance  the  confusion  is  causes?  I  think 
there  is,  even  in  this  curious  passage  about  the  Gate  of  Los, 
which  shows  that  Blake  had  not  forgotten  the  word  ‘Innocence’; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  infinity  can  be  directly  described 
more  effectively  than  by  such  a  kind  of  paradox. 

We  must  return  to  the  earlier  statement  that  Blake  is  a  writer 
on  the  small  scale.  He  means  us  to  see  that  this  impossibility 
is  actual; 

‘When  in  Eternity  Man  converses  with  Man,  they  enter 

Into  each  other’s  Bosom  (which  arc  Universes  of  delight) 

In  mutual  interchange.’  (Ixxxviii,  3-5) 
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And  if  this  leads  us  to  confusion,  illogicality  and  inconsequence 
in  the  narrative,  we  must  remember  that,  in  Jerusalem  y  each 
moment  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  earlier  or  later  events.  The  great  paradox  cannot  be 
displayed  on  a  large  scale;  and  in  any  case  the  panoramic  view 
seemed  to  him  neither  possible  nor  desirable — hence  the  dog¬ 
matism  about  the  ‘Minute  Particular’  and  the  ‘bounding  line’. 
For  him  the  present  moment  matters,  and  this  is  the  order  of 
Jerusalem. 

There  is  one  great  snag.  An  epic  with  the  panoramic  view 
can  sweep  over  a  few  awkward  moments  where  the  Minute  Par¬ 
ticulars  do  not  quite  fit  the  grand  vision;  but  Blake  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  distorted  in  this  way,  and  gives  himself  the 
impossible  task  of  fitting  together  a  large  number  of  little 
visions  which  must  not  be  altered.  If  Los  can  rightly  be  said  to 
be  at  his  Furnaces,  and  just  as  rightly  to  be  ‘on  Mam-Tor’ 
(xxxiv,  17-41),  both  must  go  in.  No  fraction  of  the  truth  may 
be  omitted : 

‘So  spoke  the  hard  cold  constrictive  Spectre :  he  is  named 
Arthur, 

Constricting  into  Druid  Rocks  round  Canaan,  Agag  & 
Aram  &  Pharoh.  (liv,  25-6) 

What  is  left  of  Jerusalem  ?  We  turn  to  see  what  came  of  the 
great  care  and  concentration  which  Blake  gave  to  detail.  There 
arc  certainly  moments  of  greatness,  but  they  arc  interwoven  in 
one  piece  with  the  failures.  It  is  difficult  to  select  satisfactorily 
from  any  epic,  and  in  Blake  inspiration  emerges  from  jargon, 
and  may  soon  be  lost  in  it  again.  As  with  most  writers,  we  must 
accept  the  bad  as  necessary  in  the  creation  of  the  good;  but 
whereas  it  is  easy  to  ignore  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  it  is  not 
easy  in  Jerusalem  to  skip  from  moment  to  moment  of  hard, 
gem-like  inspiration. 

Is  Jerusalem  worth  reading  again,  or  should  it  go  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  epics,  where  the  shades  declaim  (but  do  not 
listen)  to  one  another?  One  thing  sets  Blake  apart  from  these. 
The  many  children  of  Orm  are  forgotten  because  they  build 
giant  structures  to  house  pigmv  mice,  or  chase  their  tails  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  caught  tnc  serpent  that  circles  the  earth. 
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But  Blake,  in  spite  of  his  bombast  and  tortured  obscurity,  always 
has  something  real  and  great  in  his  mind.  It  might  be  done 
better,  but  then  it  would  not  be  Blake.  He  was,  in  many  ways, 
an  ordinary,  semi-educated  man  with  a  bursting  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  something.  Such  people  are  generally  rather  inarticulate, 
but  often  worth  listening  to.  Even  the  most  tortured  passages 
of  Jerusalem  partake  of  the  Vision — 

‘Imputing  Sin  &  Righteousness  to  Individuals,  Rahab 

Sat,  deep  within  him  hid,  his  Feminine  Power  unreveal’d. 

Brooding  Abstract  Philosophy  to  destroy  Imagination,  the 
Divine- 

Humanity  :  A  Three-fold  Wonder,  feminine,  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  Three-fold 

Each  within  other.’  (Ixx,  17-21) 

It  is  odd — Mr.  Auden  has,  with  good  reason,  used  the  word 
‘dotty’ — but  we  must  appreciate  what  this  grotesqueness  meant 
to  Blake  if  we  are  to  grasp  Jerusalem  at  all.  Blake  cannot  be 
bowdlerised.  His  vision  is  all  personal  and  grotesque  (although 
by  chance  some  parts  are  more  acceptable  than  others),  and  we 
must  take  all  or  nothing.  If  Hayley  had  been  able  to  educate 
him  and  rub  the  corners  off  him,  Blake  might  have  written  a 
more  successful  epic,  but  it  would  not  have  replaced  Jerusalem. 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  even  though  they  are  un¬ 
ruly  at  times.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  them  in  the  care  of  the 
authorities. 
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English  in  the  University: 

I.  The  English  School  in  a  Democracy 

F.  W.  BATESON 

IF  COMPROMISE  inevitably  has  the  last  word,  whether  it  is 
liked  or  not,  in  the  active  social  life  of  a  son  or  father,  a  lover 
or  husband,  a  neighbour  or  citizen,  the  individual’s  intellectual 
life  is  as  necessarily  extremist.  Unless  the  argument  is  pursued 
whithersoever  it  will  lead,  the  arguer  proclaims  himself  guilty 
cither  of  intellectual  incompetence  or  of  intellectual  dishonesty. 
Good  educational  practice  can  never,  therefore,  coincide  with 
educational  theory.  Utopia  is  by  definition  non-existent.  But, 
though  it  is  silly  to  use  a  Platonic  idea  to  beat  its  imperfect 
human  copy  witn,  it  is  worse  than  silly — a  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost — to  deny  that  our  day-to-day  realities  of  tutorials,  lec¬ 
tures  and  examinations  must  somehow  distantly  reflect,  within 
reasonable  limits  of  practicability,  the  exigencies  of  philosophic 
truth.  Too  little  thinking  has  been  done  about  the  teaching  of 
English  literature  to  undergraduates.  In  its  absence,  in  the  sur¬ 
render  to  muddle  and  irresponsibility  that  often  characterises 
university  Departments  of  English  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
corruption  creeps  in.  We  have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes. 

In  this  scries  of  articles  the  progress  of  our  discussion  is  to  be 
from  more  general  to  more  particular  educational  theory.  Later 
articles  will  analyse  the  principles  underlying  and  governing 
practical  criticism  as  an  undergraduate  discipline,  the  place  (if 
any)  of  history  and  philosophy  in  an  English  school,  the  role 
in  it  of  small  doses  of  foreign  literatures,  the  relevance  of  a 
strictly  linguistic  approach,  and  finally  the  thorny  problem  of 
a  reform  in  the  examining  system.  Each  article  will  be  bv  an 
English-born  university  teacher,  who  teaches  English  in  Eng¬ 
land — three  degrees  of  Englishry.  But  it  is  not  intended  to 
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limit  the  discussion  to  our  domestic  problems  or  insular  advan¬ 
tages.  (Contributors  to  the  ‘Critical  Forum’  need  not  produce 
an  English  grandmother.) 

I  begin  this  general  introduction  to  the  series  with  some  ab¬ 
stract  considerations,  sheltering  myself  under  Oxford’s  tradi¬ 
tional  privilege  of  extremism.  The  theory  comes  down  to  earth 
as  it  proceeds. 


I 

The  award  of  a  university  degree  is  the  most  explicit  admission 
a  democratic  society  has  so  far  consented  to  make  that  some  of 
its  citizens  are  superior  to  their  fellows.  The  nature  of  this 
superiority,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one,  deserves  a  closer  analysis  than 
it  usually  receives.  It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  in  most 
English  universities  the  degree  is  still  always  a  B.A.,  whatever 
the  course  of  studies  the  particular  undergraduate  may  have 
pursued.  Symbolically,  in  effect,  the  universities  are  claiming 
that  the  superiority  their  degree  confers  is  something  over  and 
above  a  technical  or  professional  qualification.  And,  what  is 
more,  extra-university  opinion  has  been  willing  hitherto  to 
accept  the  universities’  claim.  In  the  eyes  of  the  external  world 
a  graduate  does  not  leave  the  university  to-day  a  historian,  a 
theologian,  a  classicist,  or  a  chemist;  he  is  just  one  more  ‘edu¬ 
cated  person’.  The  degree  is  taken  to  be  a  qualified  authority’s 
guarantee,  not  of  a  functional  aptitude,  but  of  a  general  mental 
or  spiritual  superiority  in  its  recipient.  Although  a  trained 
intelligence  has  obvious  practical  uses  in  the  modern  world,  the 
graduate’s  superiority  does  not  derive  from  this  so  much  as  from 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  uneducated  of  something 
approaching  a  difference  of  kind,  something  ultimate  and  abso¬ 
lute,  which  separates  them  from  the  educated. 

The  presence  in  an  equalitarian  society  of  this  alien  element 
represented  by  an  educated  elite  is  a  political  paradox.  Logic¬ 
ally,  it  docs  not  make  sense.  And  what  makes  it  peculiarly 
paradoxical  is  the  coolness  with  which  the  anomaly  is  taken  by 
everybody.  The  inferior  majority,  implacably  hostile  to  superiori¬ 
ties  of  birth  or  wealth,  appears  to  find  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  certain  number  of  its  sons  and  daughters  shall  rise,  via  the 
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universities,  to  a  superiority  of  status  not  so  very  different,  con¬ 
sidered  objectively,  from  that  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  or  a  capital¬ 
ist  ruling  class.  And  the  61ite,  though  conscious  of  their  superior¬ 
ity,  do  not  feel  it  as  something  precarious  or  artificial,  which  an 
apology  is  called  for. 

The  paradox  is  clearly  the  expression  of  something  basic  to 
the  idea  of  democracy.  Somehow,  instead  of  there  being  a  con¬ 
tradiction  between  democracy,  considered  as  a  political  concept, 
and  the  principles  of  university  education,  a  connection  has 
established  itself  between  them.  The  nature  of  the  connection 
and  its  educational  consequences  are  the  theme  of  this  essay.  It 
will  be  agreed,  I  imagine,  that  to  be  educated  is  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  being  well-informed,  or  intellectually  agile,  or  emo¬ 
tionally  sophisticated,  although  these  qualities  (one  or  more  of 
them)  do  usually  characterise  the  educated  person.  The  essen¬ 
tial  differentia  is  rather,  I  suggest,  that  educated  men  and 
women  have  a  higher  degree  of  self-consciousness  than  the  un¬ 
educated  or  half-educated.  If  they  are  better  informed,  it  is 
because  they  know  what  they  know — and  a  fortiori  what  they 
don’t  know.  If  they  think  more  quickly  and  more  clearly,  it  is 
because  they  are  able  to  think  about  ^eir  own  thoughts.  If 
some  of  them  are  also  emotionally  more  mature,  that  may  be 
because  they  can,  in  a  sense,  feel  their  own  feelings.  What  it 
amounts  to,  I  think,  is  that  the  educated  person,  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  experience  things  like  other  people,  directly  and 
spontaneously,  can  also  detach  himself  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  contemplate  them  at  a  distance,  as  though  they  were 
somebody  else’s  experiences.  In  other  words,  the  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  educated  man  or  woman  is  dual,  a  consciousness 
with  the  self  (self-regarding,  self-assertive)  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  self  (which  can  include  criticism  and  even  condemnation 
of  the  self).  , 

A  similar  dualism  is  also  implicit,  within  a  democratic  society, 
in  the  relationship  between  a  political  majority  and  a  political 
minority.  Indeed,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  rela¬ 
tionship  is  quite  as  paradoxical  as  that  between  an  ^lite  and 
the  democratic  rank  and  file.  To  a  minority  the  majority  must 
necessarily  be  ‘wrong’,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority  is  the 
majority  makes  it,  under  a  democratic  constitution,  ‘right’  in  a 
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certain  sense  even  to  the  minority.  And  vice  versa  the  right  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  minority  to  go  on  earning  its  hving  and  expressing 
its  opinions,  in  spite  of  being  a  minority,  points  to  a  similar 
ambivalence  in  the  majority’s  position.  It  is  true  most  demo¬ 
crats  would  not  put  it  like  that.  Most  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
logical  implications  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  among 
which  we  have  grown  up.  But  a  democracy,  because  its  mode 
of  political  action  is  government  by  mutual  discussion,  has  an 
inner  impulsion  to  know  its  own  nature.  A  democracy  ‘wants’ 
to  become  conscious  of  its  own  dualism,  as  the  student  discovers 
in  the  course  of  his  university  studies  a  similar  necessity  to 
become  conscious  of  the  embryonic  dualism  within  his  own 
personality.  And  the  parallel  is  more  than  an  analogy,  just  as 
the  ideal  of  an  educated  democracy  is  more  than  a  slogan.  It 
is  at  least  possible — the  hypothesis  is  worth  considering — that 
the  democratic  masses  have  already  realised,  dimly  and  at  the 
the  back  of  their  minds,  that  to  be  ‘educated’,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  is  in  fact  to  achieve  on  the  individual  plane  the 
conscious  interplay  within  the  ego  of  self  and  non-self  that  is 
represented  on  the  political  plane  by  a  common  Government 
and  Opposition.  I  commend  the  hypothesis  to  the  universities, 
if  only  on  precautionary  grounds.  It  has  an  important  practical 
corollary.  The  privileged  position  of  the  universities  can  only 
be  defended,  logically  and  morally,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
fulfil  a  democratic  function.  The  superior  status  the  graduate 
claims  for  himself  can,  however,  be  justified  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  based  upon  the  psychological  reflection  within  himself  of 
the  tensions  and  compromises  characteristic  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  political  system.  In  so  far  as  the  universities  produce 
graduates  of  this  type,  their  alibi  is  complete.  But,  as  each  sub¬ 
ject  develops  and  new  subjects  are  added  to  the  syllabus,  they 
must  be  careful,  in  their  own  interests,  to  see  that  the  teaching 
continues  to  be  directed  to  this  end.  If  the  superiority  arrogated 
should  ever  prove  to  be  a  non-democratic  superiority,  the 
anomaly  would  soon  be  found  to  be  intolerable.  And  then  our 
equalitarian  society  would  eat  the  universities  up,  as  it  is  already 
eating  up  the  feudal  mansions  and  the  millionaires’  fortunes. 

There  is  a  moral  case,  of  course,  for  higher  education  as  there 
is  for  equalitarian  democracy.  In  order  to  love  one’s  neighbour 
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as  oneself,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  him  as  oneself — which 
calls  for  the  detachment  of  an  educated  self-consciousness.  And 
a  respect  for  one’s  opponents’  point  of  view  is  the  political  begin¬ 
ning  of  charity.  But  I  prefer  to  rest  the  case  for  a  democratic 
university  education  on  its  pragmatic  advantages.  As  Mill 
pointed  out,  in  his  essay  on  Coleridge,  we  simply  cannot  man¬ 
age,  ‘in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  mental  and  social  science’, 
to  do  without  ‘antagonist  modes  of  thought,  which,  it  will  one 
day  be  felt,  are  as  necessary  to  one  another  in  speculation,  as 
mutually  checking  powers  are  in  a  political  constitution’.  There 
is  a  similar  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  On  Liberty :  ‘Truth, 
in  the  great  practical  concerns  of  life,  is  so  much  a  question  of 
the  reconciling  and  combining  of  opposites,  that  very  few  have 
minds  sufficiently  capacious  and  impartial  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ment  with  an  approach  to  correctness,  and  it  has  to  be  made  by 
the  rough  process  of  a  struggle  between  combatants  fighting 
,  under  hostile  banners,’  which  points  to  the  Coleridgean  source 
of  the  principle.  His  key-formula  of  a  ‘balance  or  reconcile¬ 
ment  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities’,  is  preferable  to  Mill’s 
I  because  it  brings  out  the  essentially  creative  nature  of  the  mutu- 
i  ally  reflected  dualisms  in  democracy  and  the  educated  mind. 
The  opposites  and  discordances  are  not  just  forces  that  keep 
the  political  and  psychic  machines  turning.  There  is  always 
the  prospect  of  something  new  emerging  from  their  inter¬ 
actions. 

The  fact  that  Coleridge  was  talking  about  poets  is  also  en¬ 
couraging  to  one  who  believes,  as  I  am  now  inclined  to  do,  that 
the  English  School  is  destined  to  become  the  educational  centre 
of  the  university  in  the  English-speaking  democracies.  The  poet 
is  the  educated  person  par  excellence.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  a  university  is  to  be  rated  by  the  number  of  poets  it  pro¬ 
duces  per  decade,  though  a  correlation  will  probably  be  found, 
but  rather  that  the  way  a  poet’s  mind  works  when  he  is  being 
most  a  poet  may  be  taken  as  the  model  of  the  process  that 
operates  as  democracy  in  the  political  field  and  as  education  in 
the  psychological  field. 
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What  is  the  process  by  which  the  universities  inculcate  the 
special  self-consciousness  that  distinguishes,  according  to  the 
preceding  analysis,  the  fully-educated  graduate?  An  answer, 
if  one  can  be  found  to  the  question,  should  make  it  easier  to 
discriminate  between  the  more  and  the  less  essential  elements 
in  the  university  system,  as  it  exists  to-day.  As  a  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  I  propose  to  appeal  to  a  familiar  educational  distinction : 
between  learning  by  Imitation  and  learning  by  what  can  be 
called  Self-projection.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  if  not  later,  the 
two  educational  modes  proceed  side  by  side.  The  more  formal 
lessons  are  based  on  Imitation,  the  information  accumulating 
in  the  child’s  head  being  (generally  speaking)  a  copy  of  what  a 
parent,  a  teacher  or  a  text-book  has  transmitted;  that  is,  right  or 
wrong  according  to  the  closeness  of  the  mental  imitation.  In 
the  more  informal  work,  on  the  other  hand,  or  in  reading  done 
outside  school  hours,  the  ruling  principle  seems  to  be  Self-pro¬ 
jection,  the  incentive  being  the  primitive  pleasure  every  child 
takes  in  identifying  himself  with  some  figure  of  history,  myth 
or  fiction  (the  three  categories  are  almost  indistinguishable  at 
this  stage).  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  way  the  two 
modes  persist  in  maintaining  their  separate,  parallel  courses  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  educational  reformers.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  Imitation  only  reaches  the  child’s  emotional 
nature  externally,  through  the  prospect  of  applause,  the  fear  of 
punishment,  or  the  competitive  urge  to  remember  more  than 
the  others  in  the  class.  Similarly,  ^If-projection  only  becomes 
effective  if  the  child’s  fantasy,  the  non-redity  principle,  is  en¬ 
gaged.  Thus  the  Odyssey,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Gulliver’s  Travels  all  have  to  be  reduced,  if  they  are  to  be 
assimilated,  to  what  is  essentially  the  same  adventure  story,  with 
the  various  protagonists  becoming,  in  spite  of  their  inherent 
differences,  identical  fantasy-substitutes  for  the  child.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  child’s  inner  nature  is  concerned,  1 
is  between  a  passive  acceptance  via  the  memory  of  the  public  | 
world’s  values  (facts,  words,  dates,  events,  names,  etc.)  and  their  I 
metamorphosis  via  the  fantasy  into  a  private,  imaginary  world.  P 
In  the  mental  life  of  an  adult,  who  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  . 
educated  person,  the  same  elements  are  involved,  but  the  two  I 
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parallel  but  mutually  irrelevant  processes  are  now  two  stages  in 
a  single  thought-process.  Self-projection  is  no  longer  dominated 
by  fantasy,  at  any  rate  at  the  conscious  level,  and  the  reader  is 
now  able  to  submit  himself  provisionally  to  the  demands  made 
on  his  sympathy  by  a  neighbour  or  an  author  without  betraying 
his  own  inner  integrity.  The  procedure  has  lost  its  imperiously 
subjective  character  (the  need  to  translate  reality  into  a  drama 
of  which  the  ego  is  the  hero)  and  is  now  simply  the  ability  to 
see  a  situation  from  somebody  else’s  point  of  view.  We  may  say 
that  Self-projection  has  become  Self-identification.  And  just  as 
Self-projection  is  no  longer  wholly  active  and  subjective,  so 
Imitation  is  no  longer  wholly  passive  and  objective.  The  adult 
has  dispensed  with  the  schoolmaster-intermediary  between  the 
self  and  the  ordered  body  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  that  con¬ 
stitutes  culture  or  civilisation.  In  an  adult  situation  the  ultimate 
reference  is  not  to  what  a  teacher  once  required  the  child  to 
remember,  but  to  an  external  reality  that  is  recognised  to  be,  up 
to  a  point,  knowable.  In  other  words,  the  memory  has  ceased 
to  be  the  principal  mental  agent  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired 
and  has  itself  become  an  intermediary,  a  guide  for  the  mind’s 
questions  to  the  methods  and  authorities  by  which  the  answers 
can  be  obtained.  (‘Cromwell  died  in  1658;  I  learnt  it  at  school’ 
becomes  ‘I  believe  Cromwell  died  in  1658,  but  I’d  better  look  it 
up  in  the  D.N.B.')  We  may  add.  Imitation  has  become 
Verification. 

I  do  not  propose  to  apologise  for  this  simplified  sketch.  The 
reader  can  malt  e  whatever  reservations  and  corrections  he  or  she 
wishes.  Its  excuse  is  that  it  provides  some  sort  of  a  context  in 
which  to  ask  what  the  essential  difference  is  between  the  educa¬ 
tion  provided  by  a  school  and  the  education  provided  by  a 
university? 

In  tne  terminology  that  I  have  been  using,  the  answer  is 
clear  enough.  The  university’s  general  function  is  to  complete 
in  each  individual  student  the  transition  from  the  thought-pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  child  to  the  thought-processes  of  the  adult  initiated 
in  the  school.  The  principal  differences  between  the  two  stages 
are  that  Imitation,  which  survives  even  in  a  Sixth  Form,  vir¬ 
tually  disappears  at  the  university,  and  Self-identification,  which 
the  exceptional  schoolboy  may  cultivate  in  himself  out  of  school 
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hours  during  his  last  year  or  two,  is  one  of  the  unspoken  pre-  I 
mises  of  the  university  curriculum.  It  is  possible,  ot  course,  to  I 
blur  or  even  deny  these  distinctions.  They  should,  on  the  con-  I 
trary,  be  made  the  most  of  by  an  alert  university,  so  that  the 
stimulus  the  mere  arrival  there  generates  in  the  freshman  may 
not  be  wasted  educationally.  A  university  is  not  just  another 
school;  its  ethos  and  modes  of  social  organisation  arc  wholly 
different.  A  school  is  a  communal  institution,  in  which  the  » 
boys’  relations  with  each  other  are  as  conformist  as  the  know-  I 
ledge  and  attitudes  they  arc  expected  to  acquire  from  their  » 
masters.  At  a  university,  on  the  other  hand,  an  undergraduate’s 
difference  from  his  fellows  tends  to  earn  a  measure  of  reward, 
w'hatevcr  the  form  may  be  that  the  difference  takes.  A  good 
tutor  is  one  who  exploits  and  encourages  this  latent  individual¬ 
ism.  It  follows  that,  just  as  the  class  is  the  appropriate  educa¬ 
tional  medium  at  school,  so  university  education  at  its  best  seems 
to  demand  the  tutorial  or  its  equivalent.  Ideally,  a  tutorial  is 
not  a  meeting  of  the  one  who  teaches  and  the  one  who  is  taught, 
two  abstract  educational  units,  but  of  two  human  beings  of 
differing  ages,  experience  and  background,  who  meet  as  co¬ 
operating  individuals.  (Too  often,  alas,  what  the  don  and  under-  1 
graduate  arc  co-operating  in  is  a  private  conspiracy  to  defeat  an 
obsolete  examination-system !) 

The  individualism  of  the  university  provides  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  with  the  incentive  to  ‘think  for  himself’.  What  the  cliche 
means,  in  the  terms  I  have  been  using,  is  that  Self-projection  is 
now  able  to  come  out  of  its  hiding-places  and  make  a  more 
regular  contact  with  external  reality.  The  first  step  towards  Self- 
identification,  i.e.  the  power  to  enter  into  another  mind  without 
egotistic  distortion,  is  generally  marked  by  the  birth  of  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity.  ‘I  like  pretending  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe’  becomes 
‘I  would  like  to  know  more  about  Robinson  Crusoe,  so  that  my 
reading  of  Defoe  may  give  me  a  more  varied  and  mature  plea¬ 
sure  than  the  pretence-Crusoe  of  my  schooldays  can  now  give 
me.’  At  this  stage  a  primitive  form  of  Verification  is  being 
summoned  to  the  assistance  of  a  primitive  form  of  Self-identifi¬ 
cation.  The  central  problem  of  university  education,  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  is  how  to  supervise  a  continuous 
and  balanced  interplay  between  the  two  faculties,  so  that  they 
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may  eventually  develop  into  the  dual  but  coherent  mental  vision 
of  adult  self-consciousness. 

The  exercises,  inevitably,  are  exercises  in  Verification.  The 
tutor’s  function  is  not  to  provide  his  pupils  with  the  answers 
to  questions  that  may  be  expected  in  the  Final  Examination, 
nor  even  to  questions  that  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  their 
own  intellectual  curiosity.  It  is  intellectual  machinery  with 
which  the  tutorial  is  preoccupied — analytical  devices,  techniques 
of  comparison,  organisational  procedures,  fact-finding  aids. 
Essays  and  examinations  become,  from  this  point  of  view,  tests 
in  working  out  right  solutions  rather  than  in  knowing  what  the 
right  solutions  are.  The  emphasis,  quite  rightly,  is  on  technical 
expertise.  It  is  desirable  that  the  right  answers  should  be 
reached,  but  it  is  much  more  important  that  the  students  should 
learn  how  to  work  out  their  own  answers  themselves. 

But,  if  Verification  must  supply  the  answers,  the  questions 
should  come  from  Self-identification.  A  good  tutor  will  allow 
his  pupils  a  measure  of  choice  in  the  topics  to  be  treated  in  their 
weekly  essays.  The  point  of  view  from  which  the  topic  is 
approached  and  the  selection  of  the  aspects  and  evidence  to 
emphasise  must  always  be  left  to  them.  Unless  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  can  identify  himself  in  some  sense  with  the  subject  that  he 
is  studying,  he  is  cither  reading  the  wrong  School,  or  he  has  no 
business  to  be  at  the  university  at  all.  One  assumes,  therefore, 
a  certain  personal  interest  and  sense  of  vocation.  The  problem, 
however,  is  to  achieve,  for  each  student  and  in  each  course  of 
studies,  a  balance  of  Self-identification  and  Verification.  In 
fact,  owing  largely  to  the  prestige  of  science  in  the  modern 
world,  the  universities  often  exalt  Verification  unduly  and  allow 
Self-identification  to  look  after  itself.  An  instructive  example 
of  this  trend  is  the  fate  of  Classics.-  Until  recently  a  student  of 
Latin  and  Greek  was  encouraged  to  consider  himself  the  heir 
of  the  ages,  a  repository  of  traditional  wisdom  in  a  barbarous 
world.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Self  was  able  to  raise  a 
glow  of  enthusiam  which  might  even  carry  him  through  the 
private  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  But  to-day  the 
Classics  arc  in  retreat,  and  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  in 
some  universities  of  a  policy  in  the  Classical  Departments  of 
Verification  for  its  own  sake. 
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Another  and  related  difficulty  is  to  achieve  the  proper  balance 
within  the  course.  The  sense  of  personal  involvement  in  which 
Self-identification  consists  has  often  to  be  imported  from  outside 
the  course  —  an  overflow  perhaps  from  an  undergraduate’s 
extra-curricular  student-activities,  or  his  family  background,  or 
his  private  reading.  The  danger  in  this  case  is  not  only  that  the 
exercises  in  Verification  will  tend  to  become  too  intellectual  and 
too  abstract,  but  that  the  creative  interplay  between  the  two 
faculties  will  be  lost.  The  self<onsciousness  of  the  fully- 
educated  person  is  not  a  two-compartment  affair,  but  a  matter 
of  continuous  action  and  reaction,  question  and  answer,  inward- 
looking  and  outward-looking.  The  university  that  is  not  en¬ 
couraging  such  a  dualism  in  its  students  might  be  accused — I 
will  accuse  it — of  not  preparing  them  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  a  democratic  society. 


Ill 

I  now  turn  from  the  generalities  of  educational  theory  to  the 
^cial  case  of  the  English  School.  The  alliance  between  Veri¬ 
fication  and  Self-identification  can  be  negotiated  more  easily  in 
the  study  of  English  literature  than  in  any  other  form  of  univer¬ 
sity  education.  There  are  several  obvious  reasons  for  this,  (i) 
Unlike  every  other  course  of  study,  it  calls  for  little  or  no  special 
preparation  at  school,  the  only  essential  pre-requisite  being  an 
ability  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English  language.  (For  this 
reason  Imitation,  which  tends  to  seep  into  all  university  work 
unless  special  precautions  arc  taken  against  it,  can  easily  be 
excluded.)  (ii)  Self-identification,  which  can  often  be  an  em¬ 
barrassment  by  its  absence  in  other  fields  of  study,  has  full  scope 
here  and  provides  a  special  incentive  to  the  intelligent  and  sen¬ 
sitive  undergraduate,  (iii)  As  few  English  Departments  are  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  many  of  the  techniques  are  new 
and  the  student  who  uses  them  often  has  the  stimulating  sensa¬ 
tion  of  partaking  in  a  minor  cultural  revolution.  The  list  could 
be  extended.  It  is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  every  year  a 
number  of  able  young  men  and  women  emerge  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Schools,  who  arc  in  every  sense  of  the  word  educate 
people.  In  their  cases  the  proper  balance  has  been  triumphantly 
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achieved.  Unfortunately  the  favourable  impression  that  they 
create  is  often  diminished  when  it  turns  out,  after  a  cross- 
examination,  that  their  education  has  been  obtained  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of,  the  curriculum  that  they  nominally  pur¬ 
sued.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  few  who  emerge  fully  edu¬ 
cated,  there  are  the  many,  a  higher  proportion  perhaps  than  any 
other  university  course  sends  into  the  world,  who  are  only  halt- 
educated.  The  contradiction  between  theory  and  practice  is 
glaring  and  puzzling. 

To  counterbalance  its  special  advantages,  the  English  School 
is  faced  with  a  peculiar  difficulty  that  it  has  not  proved  easy  to 
resolve.  This  is  the  invitation  that  its  study  offers  to  emotional 
Self-projection  terminating  only  in  itself.  To  the  adolescent  a 
poem’s  or  novel’s  importance  derives  from  the  feelings  that  it 
liberates  within  himself.  But  feelings,  as  feelings,  are  incom¬ 
municable.  The  undergraduate,  who  is  asked  to  parade  his 
feelings  before  the  tutor,  analyse  them,  justify  them,  or  argue 
about  them,  is  naturally  tongue-tied  and  resentful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tutor  who  misunderstands  or  is  unaware  of  the  pupil’s 
feelings  and  conAnes  the  tutorial  to  facts  and  dates,  defeats 
communication  just  as  effectively.  The  dilemma  was  appar¬ 
ently  at  the  back  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  mind  in  the  note  ‘On  the 
Development  of  Taste  in  Poetry’  (in  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the 
Use  of  Criticism),  which  ends  by  wondering  ‘whether  the 
attempt  to  teach  students  to  appreciate  English  literature  should 
be  made  at  all;  and  with  what  restrictions  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  can  rightly  be  included  in  any  academic  curri¬ 
culum,  if  at  air. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  scepticism  is  based  on  the  intense  but  entirely  un¬ 
critical  pleasure  that  poetry  gave  him  between  his  fourteenth 
and  his  twenty-second  year.  Generalising  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  he  describes  how  ‘At  this  period,  the  poem,  or  the  poetry 
of  a  single  poet,  invades  the  youthful  consciousness  and  assumes 
complete  possession  for  a  time.  We  do  not  really  see  it  as  some¬ 
thing  with  an  existence  outside  ourselves;  much  as  in  our  youth¬ 
ful  experiences  of  love,  we  do  not  so  much  sec  the  person  as 
infer  the  existence  of  some  outside  object  which  sets  in  motion 
these  new  and  delightful  feelings  in  which  we  arc  absorbed.’ 
No  doubt,  when  the  Self-projection  is  as  complete  as  this,  a 
T 
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balance  between  Self-identification  and  Verification  must  be  a  |  pers< 
very  distant  prospect.  But  the  private  ecstasies  that  Mr.  Eliot  I  The 
describes  are  more  characteristic  of  the  literary  schoolboy  than  virtt 
the  literary  undergraduate.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  accl: 
was  no  important  change  between  what  poetry  meant  to  him  ncig 

at  fourteen,  when  FitzGerald’s  Omar  Khayyam  opened  a  new  T 
world  of  feeling’  for  him,  and  his  reactions  to  it  at  twenty-one,  of  I 
when  he  wrote  his  ‘Conversation  Galante’.  In  the  years  between  curi 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  taken  ‘the  usual  adolescent  As  1 
course  with  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Rossetti,  Swinburne’.  In  *  (i)  t 
most  adolescents,  however,  as  one  favourite  writer  succeeds  ■  and 
another,  a  body  of  comparative  literary  experience  is  gradually  I  ans' 
built  up,  so  that,  though  it  may  still  not  be  possible  to  criticise  |  cvci 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  outgrown  enthusiasms  1  of  1 
become  susceptible  to  criticism  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  super-  ^  idei 
session.  By  the  time  the  young  Eliot  was  imitating  Laforgue,  1  dan 
a  good  tutor  should  surely  have  been  able  to  interest  him  in  the  |  In  1 
technical  devices  —  of  tone,  diction  and  metrics  —  that  make  I  exa 
FitzGerald  so  irresistible  to  the  inexperienced  reader.  And  from  |  we 
FitzGerald  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  advance  to  the  htc 
more  delicate  and  complex  technical  problems  raised  by  the  I  she 
great  Romantics  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  |  per 

Mr.  Eliot’s  misfortune  was  that,  when  he  was  an  undergradu-  exp 
ate  at  Harvard,  the  attempt  was  still  being  made  ‘to  teach  (fr< 

students  to  appreciate  English  literature’.  I  take  it  that  by  the 

‘appreciation’  he  means  what  I  have  called  Self-identification.  As  for 
an  educational  method  ‘appreciation’  has  the  disadvantage  of  spe 
inserting  the  teacher  between  the  work  of  literature  and  the 
undergraduate  reader.  A  professor  recounts  as  eloquently  as  he  rcr 
can  how  he  himself  reacts  to  a  particular  work,  and  the  student  vci 
is  then  expected  to  identify  himself  with  the  professor’s  Self-  of 
identifications.  This  is  a  variant  of  childish  learning  by  Imita-  in 
tion.  The  only  literary  response  that  can  be  made  to  a  poem,  |  of 
play  or  novel  is  a  personal  response,  a  spontaneous  act  in  which  ob 
the  whole  of  the  reader’s  being  concurs.  In  so  far  as  the  self  ||  ha 
is  not  being  identified  with  the  actions,  emotions  or  reflections  of 
in  the  particular  text  and  a  pseudo-self,  a  second-hand  copy  of  1  m; 
the  teacher,  is  substituted  for  it,  no  genuine  appreciation  is  tak-  |  ro 
ing  place.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  dominant  or  magnetic  *  gi 
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:  a  personality  can  be  so  dangerous  a  gift  in  a  university  teacher, 
iot  The  teaching  of  technique,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  antiseptic 
lan  virtue.  The  sentimental  interpretation  and  the  insincere 
cre  acclamation  have  a  way  of  disappearing  in  its  disinfectant 
ira  neighbourhood. 

cw  The  answer,  then,  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  doubts  is  that  the  teaching 
ne,  of  English  literature  can  rightly  be  included  in  an  academic 
:cn  curriculum,  but  that  certain  restrictions  do  need  to  be  imposed, 
ent  I  As  in  other  branches  of  university  study  the  objective  must  be 
In  (i)  to  encourage  the  undergraduate  to  ask  his  own  questions, 
cds  and  (ii)  to  train  him  in  the  techniques  that  will  enable  him  to 
illy  answer  his  questions  himself.  The  problem  of  balance,  how- 

:isc  ever,  is  the  opposite  of  that  raised  in  other  courses.  In  the  study 

>ms  of  literature  there  should  normally  be  no  difficulty  about  Self- 
)cr-  identification  or  the  stimulation  of  intellectual  curiosity.  The 
;uc,  danger  is  that  Verification  may  not  receive  enough  emphasis, 
the  In  terms  of  a  syllabus  this  means  that  lectures,  tutorials  and 
ake  examinations  need  to  concern  themselves,  to  an  exceptional  de- 
om  gree,  with  the  closer  understanding  of  literature,  in  the  most 
the  bteral  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  lowest  level  a  degree  in  English 
the  should  be  a  guarantee  of  the  ability  to  read  English  (of  any 
period)  at  least  as  closely  and  accurately  as  the  Classics  man  is 
idu'  expected  to  read  Greek  (from  Homer  to  Lucian)  and  Latin 
;ach  (from  Ennius  to  Ausonius).  There  is  a  natural  inclination,  on 
by  the  part  of  teachers  as  well  as  students,  to  take  such  an  ability 
.  As  for  granted,  which  is  responsible  for  the  bad  name — for  irre- 
c  of  sponsibility  and  intellectual  slovenliness  —  that  the  English 
the  ^hool  has  in  certain  quarters.  Exercises  in  ‘translation’  (the 
s  he  rendering  of  passages  from  the  English  classics,  prose  as  well  as 
lent  verse,  into  idiomatic  modern  prose)  should  be  an  important  part 
Self-  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  the  student’s  first  year.  Implied 
lita-  in  the  ability  to  ‘translate’  an  author  correctly  is  a  knowledge 
>cm,  J  of  his  meaning  that  can  be  explained  to  others  and  even  justified 
hich  I  objectively.  Of  the  various  senses  that  a  word  can  bear,  one  will 
self  have  to  be  selected  rather  than  another,  and  although  the  choice 
ions  of  the  correct  or  most  appropriate  meaning  is  often  almost  auto- 
•y  of  marie,  the  crucial  word  or  arrangement  of  words  sometimes 
tak-  requires  a  reference  to  the  general  theme  or  argument,  the  lin- 
acric  *  guisric  usage  of  the  period,  the  conventions  of  a  genrCy  the 
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author’s  verbal  habits  or  recorded  intention,  or  to  a  combination  I  the  s< 
of  one  or  more  of  these  factors.  The  raison  d’etre  of  an  English  I  prcta 
School  hes  in  these  wider  areas  of  interpretation,  but  the  more  tu  f 
abstract  forms  of  Verification  can  only  operate  if  the  verbal  Engl 
foundations  are  secure.  The  logical  oracr  is  to  follow  up  exer-  gory, 
rises  in  ‘translation’  with  practical  criticism,  not  of  an  arbitrarily  conti 
detached  passage  or  extract  but  of  a  whole  work,  preferably  a  worh 
poem,  story  or  essay  short  enough  for  the  whole  of  it  to  be  |  utilis 
carried  in  the  memory  at  the  same  time.  The  Self-identification  |  princ 
that  will  accompany  a  first  reading,  if  it  is  a  careful  one,  will  1  It 
normally  result  in  a  number  of  questions  on  the  student’s  part,  I  wan- 
and  the  tutor’s  function  is  to  suggest  the  techniques  that  may  in  a 
be  used  to  answer  such  questions.  There  are  a  great  many  ^  impc 
potentially  useful  forms  of  knowledge.  They  include  inter  alia  cqua 
thi  history  of  the  English  language  in  all  its  aspects,  English  ^  Engl 
literary  history  (the  sequence  of  ‘schools'  and  ‘kinds’),  the  in-  i  objec 
fluence  of  foreign  literatures  (especially  Greek  and  Latin),  or  fo 
literary  biography,  ‘rhetoric’  and  general  critical  theory,  pro-  unde 
sody,  social  history  and  sociology,  semantics,  psychology  and  ^  The 
philosophy.  No  doubt  some  of  the  techniques  arc  more  useful  the  c 
than  others,  but  none  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  1  Ages 
All  that  can  be  expected,  therefore,  of  the  student  is  some  know-  ^  siblc 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  perhaps  of  the  uses  1  exan 
and  limitations  of  some  of  the  standard  treatises  and  works  of  error 
reference.  As  a  student  of  English  literature,  he  should  not  be  ‘  Thii 
expected  to  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  English  sound-,  univ( 
changes,  for  example,  so  much  as  an  awareness  of  the  constant  ?  A 
possibility  of  sound-change  (with  its  effects  on  rhymes,  puns,  l  bette 
etc.).  Before  reading  The  Winter’s  Tale  he  need  not  know  that  diffc 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  pronounced  the  first  syl-  \  even 
lable  of  Hermione’s  name  like  the  first  syllabic  of  ‘harmony’,  less  1 
But  after  he  has  read  the  play  and  Hermione’s  harmonising  role  in  th 
has  become  clear,  he  should  be  able  to  suspect  that  the  two  best  i 
words  might  have  been  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  and  he  ■  alwa 
should  perhaps  know  that  Hclge  Kokeritz  has  written  a  book  ^  ledg( 
on  Shakespeare’s  pronunciation  in  which  the  probabilities  are  naril 
Ukely  to  be  assessed  authoritatively.  .  cspc( 

It  follows,  as  I  sec  it,  that  English  studies  at  the  university  [  Fact 
must  be  organised  round  the  texts  of  English  classics  rather  than  quot 
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ion  the  sciences  and  special  studies  from  which  techniques  of  inter- 
lish  pretation  can  be  borrowed.  The  weekly  essay,  which  experience 
ore  has  found  the  best  basis  of  the  tutorial,  should  not  be  on  Middle 
bal  English  syntax,  the  Romantic  Movement,  Shelley’s  poetics,  alle- 
tcr-  gory,  the  heroic  couplet,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Its  topics,  on  the 
rily  contrary,  should  be  particular  literary  works  (preferably  one 
a  work  per  essay),  and  in  each  essay  the  student  should  try  to 
be  utilise,  as  expertly  as  possible,  all  the  techniques  relevant  to  the 
ion  principal  problem  of  meaning  the  particular  work  raises  for  him. 
»vill  It  remains  to  relate  these  recommendations  to  the  final 
art,  examination,  which  inevitably  determines  the  actual  emphases 
nay  in  a  syllabus.  In  a  modern  democracy  examinations  are  an 
any  important  part  of  the  competitive  structure  within  which 
alia  equality  of  educational  opportunity  functions.  The  case  for  an 
lish  English  School  falls  to  the  ground  if  it  is  not  possible  to  devise 
in-  objective  and  reliable  tests  to  determine  whether,  after  his  three 
in),  or  four  years’  study  of  English  literature  at  the  university,  the 
pro-  under waduate  has  or  has  not  become  an  educated  person, 
and  The  demand  for  class-lists  within  those  who  have  satisfied 
eful  the  examiners,  instead  of  a  simple  pass  or  fail  (as  in  the  Middle 
her.  Ages  and  down  to  the  nineteenth  century),  is  also  comprehen- 
ow-  sible  if  unfortunate.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  satisfactory 
uses  examination-system  has  not  yet  been  evolved.  The  margin  of 
s  of  error  in  the  order  of  merit  implied  in  ‘Firsts’,  ‘Seconds’  and 
•t  be  Thirds’  is  notoriously  larger  in  English  Finals  than  in  any  other 
md-  university  examination. 

tanl  A  special  difficulty  of  an  examination  in  English  is  that  the 
uns,  better  the  examinee  is  the  more  he  tends,  in  effect,  to  answer  a 
that  different  question  on  each  occasion  from  any  of  his  competitors, 
syl-  even  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  question  is  the  same.  (Un- 
mj.  less  he  has  something  new  to  contribute,  something  individual 
role  in  the  way  he  looks  at  literature,  he  has  not  been  making  the 
two  best  of  his  time  at  the  university.)  An  examiner,  who  is  almost 
d  he  always  working  against  time  and  without  any  personal  know- 
30ok  ledge  of  the  candidates  to  help  him,  is  faced  with  an  extraordi- 
s  are  narily  difficult  task.  No  wonder  he  tends  to  allow  factual  detail, 
especially  verbal  quotations,  to  count  for  more  than  they  should. 
Tsity  Facts  are  right  or  wrong,  and  are  therefore  easily  markable; 
than  *  quotations  are  at  least  a  guarantee  of  industrious  reading.  But 
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the  decisive  test  in  a  university  examination  should  be  the  rele-  cssa 
vance  of  the  facts  in  a  particular  act  of  Verification  and  thei  thei 
degree  of  Self-identification  which  has  been  achieved  shown  by  S 
the  selection  of  the  passages  quoted.  And  the  assessment  of  sen* 
logical  relevance  and  critical  discrimination  is  a  delicate  busi-i  diss 
ness,  calling  for  careful  consideration  and  perhaps  a  second  or  self 
even  a  third  reading  of  the  script — luxuries  that  the  tired  and'  cx^^ 
harried  examiner,  much  of  whose  attention  is  taken  up  in  the  hay 
mere  deciphering  of  the  scrawls  of  the  equally  tired  and  har-j 
ried  examinees,  can  only  occasionally  afford.  cssj 

In  most  English  examinations  the  papers  and  questions  conj 
form  to  two  types :  (i)  the  request  for  information  (‘Write  brieE 
descriptive  notes,  in  the  manner  of  an  entry  in  a  dictionary,  on!  o!! 
each  of  the  following ...’);  (ii)  the  request  for  a  critical  estimate 
(‘Illustrate  the  range  and  discuss  what  you  consider  to  be  thei  dci 
finest  achievement  of  ONE  of  the  following  ...’).  Type  (i)j  ^lo 
tests  the  examinee’s  industry  and  powers  of  memory  and  veryj 
little  else.  Though  suitable  in  the  school,  it  is  wholly  inappren  wit 
priate  at  university  level,  because  it  attempts  to  assess  the  candi 
date’s  powers  of  Imitation  rather  than  the  level  the  balanre' 
achieved  of  Self-identification  and  Verification.  Type  (ii* 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  the  examinee  to  reproduce  what  hcj 
can  remember  of  the  essay  he  has  already  written  on  this  topic 
for  his  tutor.  In  so  far  as  questions  of  Type  (ii)  provide,  even! 
though  it  is  at  second-hand,  an  objective  test  of  the  quality  of' 
the  essays  written  during  the  preceding  years,  they  do  no  doubt 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  objection  to  this  type  of  questioni 
is  that  it  presupposes  an  equally  good  verbal  memory  and  anj 
equally  fluent  pen  in  all  those  who  are  taking  the  examination. 

In  fact,  however,  there  are  wide  differences  between  individuals 
in  these  qualities  (which  have  little  value  in  themselves,  excepti 
perhaps  in  journalism).  Many  able  undergraduates  are  not  at 
all  fluent  and  find  that  the  memorising  of  quotations  does  notl 
come  easily  or  naturally;  in  their  cases  the  examiners  are  not  in 
fact  getting  a  reproduction  of  the  earlier  essay  but  fragments 
of  it  eked  out  with  whatever  supplementary  matter  can  be 
thought  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  (another  skill  useless  in 
after-life,  except  for  journalists).  The  test  would  be  more  equit¬ 
able,  clearly,  if  the  examiners  were  presented  with  the  original 
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:  rele-  essays  instead  of  the  more  or  less  imperfect  reproductions  of 
d  the  them  that  are  served  up  under  the  present  system, 
vn  bv  Such  a  proposal  would  be  unworkable  administratively.  The 
;nt  of  sensible  thing  is  to  substitute  for  the  Type  (ii)  questions  a  short 
busi-i  dissertation  on  some  literary  topic  selected  by  the  candidate  him- 
nd  orl  self,  with  his  tutor’s  help,  and  approved  in  advance  by  the 
i  and'  examiners.  A  dissertation  is  only  a  glorified  essay,  and  it  would 
in  the  have  the  advantage,  as  a  test  of  the  student’s  quality,  of  being 
1  hari  written  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  ordinary  weekly 
essay,  on  a  similar  topic,  and  treated  in  a  similar  style.  As  the 
s  conJ  essay  is  the  basis  of  English  work  at  the  university,  it  is  only 
.  bric^  logical  to  base  an  undergraduate’s  final  class,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
ry  on!  on  his  essay-writing  ability.  The  dissertation  would  have  the 
/mate  great  advantage  of  excluding  the  artificial  and  accidental 
5C  the.  elements  in  the  conventional  examination.  (No  race  against  the 
,pe  (i)  clock,  no  ban  on  the  use  of  notes  or  works  of  reference,  no 
1  veryl  premium  on  phenomenal  memories,  no  dependence  on  luck 
ipproj  with  the  questions  set,  no  penalty  on  temporary  ill-health.)  More 
cand^  the  fact  that  a  dissertation  would  eventually  be  required 
abned  should  have  a  healthy  influence  on  the  ordinary  essays.  More 
(ii)  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  presentation  and  organisa- 
hat  he  tlon.  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  essay-writing  can 
.  topic  teach  is  the  ability  to  conduct  a  coherent  argurnent  that  is  sup- 
ev^n  ported  by  relevant,  reliable  and  convincing  evidence.  In  the 
iity  of  typescript  of  a  dissertation  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is 
doubt  immediately  evident,  but  it  can  easily  be  concealed  in  a  con- 
lestion  fidently-read  essay  or  a  half-legible  examination  script.  If  the 
nd  an  dissertation  was  limited  to  io,(xx)  words,  ty^d  in  double  spac- 
lation.  hig  and  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  canclidate’s  penultimate 
d  duals  term,  its  correction  would  not  impose  a  serious  burden  on  the 
except  cx3jniiicr» 

not  at  The  dissertation  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
»es  not  ®ore  conventional  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  last  under- 
not  in  graduate  term.  Otherwise  there  would  be  an  obvious  risk  of 
rments  premature  specialisation.  In  reality,  of  course,  a  dissertation  of 
■an  be  die  kind  I  have  in  mind— in  which  a  literary  work,  or  group 
:less  in  works,  is  interpreted,  by  the  balanced  exercise  of  Self-idcnti- 
cquit-  fication  and  Verification,  in  terms  both  of  its  text  and  its  context 
riginal  “is  not  possible  without  a  thorough  preliminary  training  in  the 
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whole  range  of  English  studies.  And  one  way  to  ensure  that 
the  preliminaries  are  not  skimped  is  to  insist  on  a  hnal  examina¬ 
tion  in  them. 

If  there  are  to  be  several  papers,  as  I  think  there  must  be,  the 
principle  of  differentiation  can  only  be  chronological.  Divi¬ 
sion  by  ‘kinds’  (the  lyric,  drama,  the  novel,  etc.)  is  almost 
impossible  in  our  untidy  literature,  and  to  allot  a  separate  paper 
to  each  of  the  interpretative  techniques  (philology,  prosody, 
social  background,  etc.)  would  be  to  sin  against  the  principle  of 
the  primacy  of  the  text.  There  are  bound  to  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  question  that  should  be  set  in  a  period 
paper.  In  order  to  avoid  the  question  that  is  really  only  a 
memory-test,  I  myself  would  demand  one  ‘translation’  question 
(twenty  lines  or  so  to  be  rendered  into  modern  prose,  but  with 
the  freak  words  or  forms  glossed  by  the  examiner  in  footnotes) 
and  one  practical  criticism  question  (‘What  is  the  central  theme, 
and  how  is  it  worked  out?’)  There  should,  I  think,  be  several 
passages  or  poems  to  choose  from  in  both  these  questions,  and 
the  pieces  set  for  practical  criticism  should  include  the  authors’ t, 
names  and  the  dates  of  composition.  In  a  three-hour  paper  I  || 
should  not  myself  ask  for  answers  to  more  than  two  questions  f 
of  this  type.  To  be  a  fair  test  of  the  examinee’s  ability,  neither  ! 
question  ought  to  be  rushed.  A  translation,  to  be  done  properly,  ' 
has  to  be  worked  over  in  rough  first  of  all  and  then  copied  out, 
and  a  competent  piece  of  practical  criticism  requires  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hour  or  so  of  note-making  and  experimental  interpreta¬ 
tion  before  a  beginning  can  be  made  with  the  exposition  in  , 
writing.  The  written  papers  should  perhaps  be  followed  by  an  U 
oral  examination,  in  which  the  dissertation  would  also  figure,  i 
In  determining  a  student’s  class  equal  weight  might  be  given,  I 
as  is  now  the  practice  at  Nottingham  University,  to  the  disser-  * 
tation  and  the  other  papers.  A  tutor’s  report  on  each  candidate 
should  also  be  available  to  the  examiners.  The  great  advantage  ^ 
of  an  internal  examination  over  an  external  examination,  such  I 
as  the  General  Certificate — an  advantage  often  thrown  away— 
is  that  the  imponderables  can  be  given  some  weight.  An  ex¬ 
aminee  is  not  just  a  code-number  on  the  examination  list;  he  is 
also,  and  more  significantly,  a  human  being  who  is  different,  in 
one  way  or  another,  from  any  other  human  being.  In  an  ideal 
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world  his  performance  in  the  examination  would  be  related  not 
only  to  an  abstract  concept  of  intelligence  and  efficiency,  but 
also  to  the  personal  conditions  of  temperament  and  background 
which  characterise  and  determine  his  performance  of  a  concrete 
act  of  intelligence  and  efficiency.  No  doubt  such  a  correlation 
is  not  possible  in  this  imperfect  world,  but  an  examiner  who 
refuses  the  help  that  a  tutor’s  report  might  give  is  making  it  so 
much  more  difficult  for  him  to  be  a  just  judge.  Circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  require  from  an  examiner 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  is 
examining — particularly  as  his  verdict  may  affect  the  whole  of 
their  after-careers.  Even  in  an  examiner  some  degree  of  Self- 
identification  is  needed  to  balance  the  severities  of  Verification. 

IV 

A  closer  alliance  between  literary  criticism  and  the  historical 
study  of  language  seems  to  me  one  of  the  principal  desiderata 
of  the  English  School.  At  present  there  is  too  much  rigidity 
on  both  sides.  The  literary  critic’s  interest  in  the  best  words 
and  the  best  word-orders  does  not  often  extend  to  the  words 
themselves  and  the  connections  between  words  outside  litera¬ 
ture.  To  the  philologist,  on  the  other  hand,  all  words  tend  to 
be  equally  interesting,  irrespective  of  the  human  uses  to  which 
they  may  or  may  not  have  been  put.  It  is  sufficient  that  they 
aist,  or  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  existed  once.  The  philolo¬ 
gist’s  point  of  view  may  be  called  Darwinian.  Ideally,  mr  him, 
a  word’s  meanings,  forms  and  sounds  are  traceable  back  in 
uninterrupted  succession  to  its  earliest  ancestors.  Provided  the 
changes  are  tabulated  in  an  orderly  way,  in  strict  adherence  to 
etymology,  analogy  and  phonetic  law,  he  is  satisfied.  But  the 
critic  is  a  Lamarcuan.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  word  has 
survived,  though  with  a  gradual  change  of  meaning.  He  must 
know  why  it  survived,  whereas  its  rival  synonyms  didn’t,  and 
why  it  changed  its  meaning  at  this  date  or  that.  Language  only 
becomes  intelligible,  for  him,  as  the  human  reaction  to  a  chang¬ 
ing  environment,  and  he  is  generally  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  to 
refer  changes  of  meaning  back  to  the  psychology  of  the  spcjiker 
or  the  pressure  of  socie^  that  strictly  linguistic  considerations 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
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The  strained  relations  between  ‘Language’  and  ‘Literature’  in  \ 

the  English  School — which  my  proposals  for  a  final  examination  i 

limited  (apart  from  the  dissertation)  to  ‘translation’  and  prac-  } 

tical  criticism  should  help  to  improve,  since  both  disciplines  j 

require  a  Darwinian-Lamarckian  attitude  to  language — arc  1 

part  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Criticism  (  =  Self-identification)  c 

and  Scholarship  (= Verification).  No  doubt,  in  the  last  resort,  ( 

each  faculty  must  resist  and  deny  the  other’s  claims — just  as  in  a 

the  last  resort  a  democratic  minority  must  retain  a  moral  right  r 

to  secede  from  the  majority.  But  if  a  democracy  is  to  survive  j 

such  crises  must  not  occur  too  often.  The  danger  in  the  English  f 

School,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  what  is  mistaken  for  a  last  resort  is  1 

often  a  failure,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  take  the  analysis  i 

far  enough.  c 

What  W.  W.  Robson  has  aptly  called  our  Terror  of  the  Cog-  t 

nitive — it  afflicts  linguistic  studies  as  well  as  literary  ‘apprecia-  t 

tion’ — may  explain  why  the  public  impact  of  verbal  analysis  1 

i  la  Wittgenstein  has  been  so  much  greater  than  that  of  our  c 

books.  But  the  philosophers,  acute  though  they  have  proved  in  r 

the  abstract  discussion  of  analysis,  have  had  curiously  little  to  a 

say  about  verbal  synthesis.  Indeed,  the  theory  of  metaphor 
(which  should  also  cover  such  other  modes  of  multiple  speech 
as  irony  and  paradox,  antithesis  and  symmetrical  balance)  has  t 

not  advanced  much  since  Coleridge.  In  spite  of  the  useful  f 

excursions  of  I.  A.  Richards,  Empson,  Donald  Davie  and  Chris-  c 

tine  Brooke-Rose,  the  one  classic  of  this  century  is  Saussure’s  s 

Cours  de  Unguistique  generale.  Saussure  was  a  linguist  who  (j 

was  unterrified  by  cognitive  criticism,  and  the  relevance  of  his  j 

distinction  between  la  parole  and  la  langue  to  literature  as  well 
as  speech  has  still  not  been  fully  appreciated.  It  is  clear,  how-  i 

ever,  that  parole,  the  particular  speech-act,  must  extend  to  such  ^ 

recorded  and  memorable  speech-acts  as  the  particular  poem,  c 

play  or  novel,  just  as  langue  cannot  be  confined  to  what  is  to  be  c 

found  in  a  dictionary  or  grammar  but  must  also  include  poetic  ) 

diction,  figures  of  speech,  ‘topoi’  (in  Ernst  Robert  Curtius’s  t 

sense),  and  the  genres.  And  the  most  useful  approach  to  parole, 
a  region  left  unexplored  by  Saussure,  is  likely  to  be  by  way  of  a  *  t 
sound  theory  of  practical  criticism  or  ‘explication’.  v 

Of  the  political  desirability  of  a  less  superficial  and  more  I  j 
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widely  difhised  understanding  of  the  synthetic  or  multiple 
nature  of  language  there  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
Many  of  the  strains  and  pressures  of  the  modern  world  are  due, 
primarily,  to  a  lag  in  the  mental  processes  of  international  com¬ 
munication.  Language  has  not  caught  up  with  the  techniques 
of  physical  communication,  long-distance  transport  and  long¬ 
distance  artillery.  A  collaborative  survey  by  linguists  and  liter¬ 
ary  critics  of  some  eminent  contemporary  hypostatisations  or 
reifications  might  well  prove  a  minor  contribution  to  world- 
peace.  As  things  are,  extremists  in  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  are  able  to  exploit  unscrupulously  innocent  metaphors 
like  capitalism,  people,  atheism  and  freedom.  Even  this  blessed 
isle,  the  home  of  the  modern  concept  of  democracy,  is  only  pre¬ 
cariously  committed  in  a  process  of  self-democratisation  towards 
the  conscious  linguistic  awareness  of  its  necessary  complemen¬ 
tary  antinomies.  An  English  School  cannot  afford  the  moral 
luxury  of  complacency.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not — to  judge  by 
our  respective  proclivities  towards  the  triviality  of  literary  jour¬ 
nalism  or  the  escapism  of  research  most  of  us  do  not  like  it — we 
are  the  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 

I  will  try  and  summarize  my  argument  in  a  final  paragraph : 

(1)  A  balance  or  reconciliation  or  opposite  or  discordant  quali¬ 
ties  is  the  operative  principle  {d)  on  the  public  plane  in  the  two¬ 
fold  relationship  between  majorities  and  minorities  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  state,  {b)  on  the  private  plane  in  the  two-fold  self-con¬ 
sciousness  that  characterises  the  fully-educated  person.  The  two 
dualisms  reflect  and  complement  each  other.  Hence  the  special 
importance  of  the  university  in  a  democracy. 

(2)  The  child  learns  by  Imitation  and  Self-projection,  but 
these  two  opposites  remain  unreconciled.  At  the  university  a 
gradual  reconciliation  is  effected  by  substituting  a  Self-identifi¬ 
cation  for  Self-projection  and  Verification  for  Imitation.  Exer¬ 
cises  in  various  intellectual  techniques  provide  the  training  in 
Verification,  and  the  answers  that  are  being  verified  are  to  ques¬ 
tions  suggested  in  the  practice  of  Self-identification. 

(3)  The  English  School’s  special  advantage  is  that  a  proper 
balance  of  Verification  and  Self-identification  naturally  obtains 
within  the  course  of  its  studies.  An  intimate  discussion  of  the 
student’s  weekly  essay  with  the  tutor  is  the  best  medium  for  the 
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achievement  of  such  a  balance.  A  short  dissertation  should 
therefore  make  up  half  the  hnal  examination.  The  other  half 
might  well  be  tests  in  the  techniques  of  reading  (‘translation’ 
and  practical  criticism  in  contexts  as  well  as  texts)  appropriate  to 
the  different  periods  and  kinds  of  English  literature. 

(4)  The  co-operation  of  Self-identification  with  Verification 
within  the  field  of  English  literature,  which  is  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  the  English  School,  requires  a  similar  co-operation  among 
its  teaching  staff,  especially  between  philologists  and  critics.  The 
ideals  of  democracy  provide  a  criterion  to  which  reference  can 
always  be  made. 
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Review  Article 

Visions  and  Revisions 

W.  /.  HARVEY 


The  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  Edited  by 
Peter  Allt  and  Russell  K.  Alspach.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1957.  ^6  6s.  o. 


THE  CONSTANT  effort  of  revision,  characteristic  of  so  much 
modern  poetry,  reflects  not  only  the  decline  of  the  poem  viewed 
as  artifact  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  poem  viewed  as  process, 
but  also  the  poet’s  uncertainty  about  his  own  identity  in  a  world 
of  turbulent  and  constantly  changing  pressures.  Auden’s  revi¬ 
sions,  as  Rodway  and  Cook  have  recently  shown  in  this  journal, 
were  largely  a  response  to  various  ideological  pressures. 
Spender’s  revisions  derive  more  from  an  unstable  poetic  self. 
If  one  compares  his  poems  as  first  published  and  then  as  re¬ 
written  in  his  Collected  Poems,  one  gets  a  clue  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  quality  most  people  find  in  his  verse.  The  commonly- 
held  view  of  Spender  is  that  of  a  rhapsodic  lyricist — by  and 
large  a  correct  impression  of  the  kind  of  verse  he  writes,  what¬ 
ever  one  may  thiiik  of  its  quality.  But  the  revisions  show  that 
he  has  ambitions  to  be  considered  an  intellectual,  witty  poet. 
We  find  him  replacing  one  verb,  obsessively  repeated,  by  a 
variety  of  verbs;  we  find  him  replacing  weak  conjunctions  by 
connectives  which  introduce  at  least  a  semblance  of  logic  and 
causality;  we  find  him  clipping  his  lines,  making  them  tauter, 
more  staccato  (compare  the  two  versions  of  Dus  If);  we  find  him 
introducing  a  greater  degree  of  conceit,  literary  echo  and  verbal 
play.  Thus  the  end  of  A  Separation  in  Ruins  and  Visions  is — 
-^n  its  faults  rather  than  its  virtues — typically  Spenderian : 
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‘When  under  sleep,  under  the  day, 

Under  the  world,  under  the  bones. 

The  unturning  changeless  heart. 

Burning  in  suns  and  snows  of  passion. 

Makes  its  mad  protestations 

And  breaks,  with  vows  and  declarations.’ 

This  becomes,  in  the  Collected  Poems : 

Under  sleep,  under  day. 

Under  the  earth,  in  the  tunnel  of  the  marrow. 
Unchanging  love  swears  all’s  unchanged,  and  knows 
That  what  it  has  not,  still  stays  all  it  has. 

It  is  not  easy  to  generalise  about  the  success  of  these  alterations; 
if  Spender  ruins  the  original  rhythm  of  Daybreal^^,  he  improves 
that  of  T he  Air  Raid  Across  the  Bay.  But  cumulatively  his  re¬ 
visions  do  represent  a  basic  clash  between  poetic  temperament 
and  poetic  will.  Those  of  Robert  Graves,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  almost  entirely  dictated  by  a  desire  to  exploit  and  clarify 
the  logical  and  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  human  situations- 
with  which  he  deals,  and  they  are  nearly  always  improvements. 
We  may  take  as  typical  the  first  two  stanzas  or  Pure  Death  (the 
third  stanza  undergoes  very  minor  alteration) : 

{a)  This  I  admit.  Death  is  terrible  to  me. 

To  no  man  more  so,  naturally. 

And  1  have  disenthralled  my  natural  terror 
Of  every  comfortable  philosopher 
Or  tall  dark  doctor  of  divinity : 

Death  stands  again  in  his  true  rank  and  order. 

Therefore  it  was,  when  between  you  and  me 
Giving  presents  became  a  malady. 

The  exchange  increasing  surplus  on  each  side 
Till  there  was  nothing  but  ungivable  pride 
That  was  not  over-given,  and  this  degree 
Called  a  conclusion  not  to  be  denied. 

(Poems,  1914 — 1926) 
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{b)  Wc  looked,  wc  loved,  and  therewith  instantly 
Death  became  terrible  to  you  and  me. 

By  love  we  disenthralled  our  natural  terror 
Of  every  comfortable  philosopher 
Or  tall,  grey  doctor  of  divinity : 

Death  stood  at  last  in  his  true  rank  and  order. 

It  happened  soon,  so  wild  of  heart  were  we, 

Exchange  of  gifts  grew  to  a  malady : 

Their  worth  rose  always  higher  on  each  side 
Till  there  seemed  nothing  but  ungivable  pride 
That  yet  remained  ungiven,  and  this  degree 
Called  a  conclusion  not  to  be  denied. 

{Collected  Poems,  1916 — 1947) 

Without  attempting  a  full  commentary  on  these  two  versions, 
one  may  quickly  note  that : 

(1)  The  narrative  of  the  poem  is  improved;  Graves  has 
smoothed  out  certain  awkwardnesses  in  the  tenses  of  the  1926 
version. 

(2)  Both  sides  are  now  implicated  in  the  love-death  situation. 
In  the  first  stanza  of  the  1926  version  this  was  confined  to  the 
man,  thus  weakening  the  mutuality  stressed  in  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

(3)  Because  of  this  mutuality  the  poem  becomes  more  drama¬ 
tic;  whereas  in  the  1926  version  a  pre-existing  state  in  the  man 
determined  from  the  first  the  quality  of  his  love,  now  death 
becomes  terrible  because  of  the  love. 

(4)  The  logic  of  the  second  stanza  is  greatly  improved.  The 
unwanted  paradox  of  ‘ungivable — overgiven’  has  been  ironed 
out. 

(5)  Lines  2-3  of  the  second  stanza  arc  much  improved.  Grew 
to  a  malady  is  much  stronger  than  became  a  malady  (this  change 
is  in  part  called  for  the  changes  in  logic  and  human  situation 
already  noted).  Grew  in  conjunction  with  Their  worth  rose 
always  higher  suggests  much  better  the  fevered  desperation  of 
this  love. 

(6)  Grey  in  stanza  one  is  much  better  than  dar\.  The  change 
reduces  excessive  alliteration  and  also  suggests  more  the  im¬ 
potence  of  the  divine  in  the  face  of  death.  Dar\  in  the  1926 
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version  might  possibly  suggest  that  divinity  is  dark  in  the  sense 
of  mysterious  or  esoteric,  but  is  in  fact  contradicted  in  this  sug¬ 
gestion  by  both  com  j or  table  and  tall.  Moreover,  darl^  allows 
the  implications  of  death  to  attach  themselves  to  the  doctor, 
whereas  death  and  divinity  are  meant  to  be  in  opposition. 

And  so  on.  Graves’s  revisions  would  not,  I  think,  lead  to  the 
kind  of  general  conclusions  that  one  might  make  about  Auden 
or  Spender,  but  they  are  of  great  intrinsic  interest. 

Yeats’s  revisions  include  all  these  varieties.  Of  the  Spenderian 
remaking  of  self,  so  much  has  been  written  that  I  shall  ignore 
it  here.  When  Yeats  makes  ideological  changes  in  his  poetry- 
political  or  visionary — it  is  noticeable  that  he  irons  the  ideology 
out,  making  the  poem  less  dependent  on  a  body  of  doctrine. 
Thus  he  cuts  out  what  was  originally  the  third  stanza  of  Section 
II  of  Meditations  in  Time  of  Civil  War: 
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The  river  rises,  and  it  sinks  again;  | 

One  hears  the  rumble  of  it  far  below  { 

Under  its  rocky  hole.  * 

What  Median,  Persian,  Babylonian,  1 

In  reverie,  or  in  vision,  saw  ■ 

Symbols  of  the  soul,  . 

Mind  from  mind  has  caught :  f 

The  subterranean  streams,  ^ 

Tower  where  a  candle  gleams,  * 

A  suffering  passion  and  a  labouring  thought?  I  I  fir 

(Variorum,  p.  420) 


Yeats  probably  thought  that  the  symbolic  extension  of  the  tower 
had  been  sufficiently  achieved  by  the  reference  to  Milton  in  the 
previous  stanza,  an  extension  remaining  within  a  common, 
easily  accessible  literary  tradition.  The  references  in  the  excised 
stanza  arc  relatively  esoteric,  though  the  verse  still  makes  its 
own  point  without  depending  too  heavily  on  ideas  developed 
in  A  Vision. 

The  technical  changes  arc  too  immense  and  various  to  allow 
neat  generalisations  or  categories.  Yeats  fusses  over  what  always 
was  a  feeble,  insipid  poem  (cf.  Variorum,  p.  118,  and  compare 
Letters,  cd.  Wade,  pp.  148-9);  on  the  other  hand,  he  transforms 
a  good  poem  into  a  great  poem.  Compare : 
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^  ‘A  rush,  a  sudden  wheel,  and  hovering  still 

The  bird  descends,  and  her  frail  thighs  are  pressed 
By  the  webbed  toes,  and  that  all-powerful  bill 
Has  laid  her  helpless  face  upon  his  breast.’ 

’  (Varioruftiy  p.  441) 

he  with  the  opening  of  LeJa  and  the  Swan  in  its  final  version.  Not 
en  all  of  Yeats’s  revisions  are  improvements;  he  weakens  The 
Scholars  while 

I  think  it  better  that  at  times  like  these 

_  We  poets  keep  our  mouths  shut. 

gy  {Variorumy  p.  359) 

1C.  is  better  than  the  slightly  pompous  ‘A  poet’s  mouth  be  silent’, 
on  Again,  the  original  version  of  stanza  five  of  A  Municipal  Gallery 
Revisited : 

My  medieval  knees  lack  health  until  they  bend. 

But  in  that  woman,  in  that  household,  where 
Honour  had  lived  so  long,  their  health  I  found. 
Childless  I  thought,  ’My  children  may  learn  here 
What  deep  roots  are,’  and  never  foresaw  the  end 
Of  all  that  scholarly  generations  had  held  dear; 

But  now  the  end  has  come  I  have  not  wept; 

\  No  fox  can  foul  the  lair  the  badger  swept. 

{Variorum y  p.  603) 

I  find  preferable  to : 

^  My  medieval  knees  lack  health  until  they  bend, 

ver  But  in  that  woman,  in  that  household  where 

the  Honour  had  lived  so  long,  all  lacking  found, 

on,  Childless  I  thought,  ‘My  children  may  find  here 

sed  Deep-rooted  things’,  but  never  foresaw  its  end, 

its  And  now  the  end  has  come  I  have  not  wept; 

ped  No  fox  can  foul  the  lair  the  badger  swept — 

.  The  final  version  seems  to  me  huddled — to  the  point  of  ob- 
icurity  in  the  third  line — and  unnecessarily  violates  the  cstab- 
lished  formal  pattern  of  the  poem.  (But  against  this  we  must 
set  an  almost  exaedy  opposite  case — the  expansion  of  the  first 
stanza  of  A  Dialogue  of  Self  and  Soul). 
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This  kind  of  evidence  is  easily  gathered  from  Ailt  and  Als- 
pach’s  Variorum  edition  of  Yeats.  This  prints  all  the  variants 
of  the  published  versions  of  the  poems.  As  far  as  a  random  spot 
check  of  about  a  dozen  poems  proves  anything,  the  editing 
seems  quite  impeccable.  The  volume  also  contains  poems  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  definitive  edition  of  1949;  it  is  goc^  to  have 
these,  although  they  contain  no  hidden  surprises  for  the  reader 
unless  it  is  the  pleasant  discovery  of  Yeats  being  published  in 
The  Vegetarian  and  The  Girls'  Own  Paper.  Also  included  arc 
Yeats’s  notes  to  his  poems  and  his  various  Prefaces  and  Dedica¬ 
tions.  The  text  is  handsomely  laid  out,  the  poems  are  adequately 
indexed  and  the  critical  apparatus — given  a  little  practice — easy 
to  use.  Granted  the  considerable  typographical  complications, 
it  is  not  over-priced.  1 

Clearly,  then,  this  is  a  valuable  volume.  It  is  perhaps  hard  on  1 
the  editors  to  complain  that  their  terms  of  reference  limit  its  ] 
value.  Nevertheless,  to  make  full  use  of  it  we  need  at  least  four  | 
other  kinds  of  work,  only  one  of  which  is  at  present  available.  1 
We  do  have  various  collections  of  Yeats’s  letters,  and  these  * 
frequently  present  the  poems  at  a  slightly  earlier  stage  in  their 
history.  Tfie  other  three  desiderata  are : 

(1)  A  volume  giving  at  least  a  selection  of  Yeats’s  manuscripts. 
The  glimpses  offered  us  in  various  articles  show  how  important 
these  must  be,  especially  in  relation  to  the  later  poems.  I  would 
guess,  for  example,  that  the  manuscripts  would  show  even  more 
clearly  Yeats  in  the  process  of  eliminating  doctrine  from  his 
poetry. 

(2)  More  editorial  work  on  Yeats’s  plays.  I  don’t  consider 
these  of  tremendous  intrinsic  value,  but  clearly  they  are  vital  to  I 
an  understanding  of  his  poetic  development;  they  bear  roughly  I 
the  same  relationship  to  his  lyrics  as  Dryden’s  verse  plays  to  his 
later  poems. 

(3)  A  selection  of  Yeats’s  prose — from  all  available  sources— 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  his  poetry.  The  Notes  and  Prefaces  arc 
by  themselves  just  not  enough. 

Given  these,  Yeats  will  be  as  adequately  documented  as  anv 
poet  needs  to  be.  For  the  moment  we  must  work  away  witK  \ 
the  Variorum  edition  at  the  centre  of  a  whole  solar  system  of  f 
books  and  articles.  In  these  circumstances  a  guide  like  G.  B. 
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Saul’s  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Yeats’s  Poems  is  of  only 
very  limited  value. 

Of  what  use  is  this  Variorum  edition  to  the  critic  of  Yeats’s 
poetry?  It  might  seem  that  the  major  job  has  already  been  done 
in  Thomas  Parkinson’s  W.  B.  Yeats;  Self-Critic^  supplemented 
by  the  articles  of  Jeffares,  Allt,  Witt  and  others.  Clearly  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said  about  the  nature  of  Yeats’s  poetic  de¬ 
velopment;  even  a  closer  study  of  the  plays  will,  I  think,  only 
tend  to  confirm  the  generally  agreed  contours  of  his  career.  But 
talking  about  a  poet’s  development  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  tallung  about  his  poetry,  and  a  glance  at  Yeats  criticism  over 
the  past  thirty  years  shows  it  to  be  not  only  immense  but  also 
lop-sided.  If  the  critic  wishes  to  restore  the  balance  a  little,  he 
can  welcome  the  Variorum  edition  as  a  useful  tool. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  might  seem  to  be  a  trivial  point 
—Yeats’s  punctuation.  The  Variorum  includes  all  punctuational 
variants;  was  this  immense  labour  justified?  To  put  it  crudely — 
couldn’t  the  volume  have  been  produced  much  more  cheaply 
by  leaving  most  of  these  out?  Tfie  answer  must  be  no;  some  of 
the  variants  are  of  considerable  critical  interest,  and  the  editor 
who  makes  a  selection  on  qualitative  grounds  is  running  into 
deep  water.  Occasionally  the  punctuation  is  crucial  to  the  sense 
of  a  poem.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  eight  lines  of  A  Crazed 
Girl;  in  its  original  printed  state  these  ran : 

That  crazed  girl  improvising  her  music. 

Her  poetry,  dancing  upon  the  shore. 

Her  soul  in  division  from  itself. 

Climbing,  failing,  she  knew  not  where; 

Hiding  amid  the  cargo  of  a  steamship 
Her  knee-cap  broken;  that  girl  I  declare 
A  beautiful  lofty  thing  or  a  thing 
Heroically  lost,  heroicSly  found. 

(Variorum,  p.  578) 

Removing  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  makes  the 
first  four  lines  ambiguous;  is  the  subject  of  ‘Climbing,  falling,’ 
now  the  crazed  girl  or  her  soul?  The  original  punctuation 
removes  the  second  possibility. 

We  know  that  Yeats’s  punctuation  was  very  erratic,  and  it 
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has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  changes  were  due  to 
editorial  work  by  the  publishers  rather  than  by  Yeats  himself. 
(This  is  another  reason  why  we  should  be  able  to  examine  the 
manuscripts.  A  similar  case  is  Yeats’s  spelling;  this  is  much  less 
important,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  disdain — distain  crux 
of  Byzantium^  it  is  of  critical  interest.)  But  some  of  the  chop¬ 
ping  and  changing  must  have  been  due  to  Yeats’s  intervention 
and  can  be  used  as  critical  evidence  even  where  it  is  not  vital  to 
interpretation.  Take,  for  example,  the  third  stanza  of  A  Prayer 
for  my  Daughter.  In  the  original  version  {Poetry,  November 
1919)  It  is  punctuated  thus : 

I 

May  she  be  granted  beauty,  and  yet  not 
Beauty  to  make  a  stranger’s  eye  distraught. 

Or  hers  before  a  looking-glass;  for  such 
Being  made  beautiful  overmuch. 

Consider  beauty  a  sufficient  end,  | 

Lose  natural  kindness,  and  maybe  ^ 

The  heart-revealing  intimacy 
That  chooses  right,  and  never  find  a  friend 

{Variorum,  pp.  403-4) 

Several  details  of  punctuation  change  in  the  printed  history 
of  the  poem.  (The  commas  in  lines  one  and  six  and  the  semi¬ 
colon  in  line  three  disappear.)  But  it  is  the  end  of  the  stanza 
that  gives  Yeats  most  trouble.  In  its  first  book  form  (1921)  the  ^ 
last  line  reads : 


That  chooses  right  and  never  find  a  friend.  1 

That  persists  until  Later  Poems  (1926).  In  Selected  Poems  | 
(1929)  the  comma  after  right  reappears,  disappears  in  Later  i 
Poems  (1931)  and  is  finally  re-established  in  Collected  Poems  \ 
(N.Y.  1933)  and  subsequent  editions.  Some  of  these  changes 
may  be  due  to  the  accidents  of  printing,  but  cumulatively! 
they  suggest  real  indecision  on  Yeats’s  part.  A  glance  at  the  U 
syntax  of  the  stanza  reveals  the  difficulty;  the  subject  of  fini^ 
is  too  far  removed  frwn  its  verb.  The  subject,  such  in  lineb 
three,  controls  consider,  lose  and  find,  yet  this  line  of  verbs  is  J 
tangled  up  in  a  maze  of  descriptive  or  qualifying  clauses.  Yeats 
has  struggled  to  find  the  right  punctuation  which  will  guide  || 
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us  safely  through  the  maze.  The  syntactic  pattern  of  the  stanza 
—we  may  call  it  the  extended  qualifier — is  a  favourite  of  Yeats; 
it  is  the  result  of  trying  to  combine  a  flexible  movement,  a 
freely-ranging  tone,  with  a  complicated  formal  pattern.  (Much 
of  Yeats’s  distinctive  rhetoric  derives  from  such  devices.)  In 
this  stanza  I  think  he  fails;  and  never  find  a  friend  has  too  much 
the  air  of  a  clumsily-appended  afterthought;  it  hangs  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  stanza  like  an  awkwardly  articulated  tail.  Contrast 
it  with  the  third  stanza  of  Sailing  to  Byzantium  y  based  on  the 
same  syntactic  manoeuvre : 


O  sages  standing  in  God’s  holy  fire 
As  in  the  gold  mosaic  of  a  wall, 

Come  from  the  holy  fire,  perne  in  a  gyre. 

And  be  the  singing-masters  of  my  soul. 

Consume  my  heart  away;  sick  with  desire 
And  fastened  to  a  dying  animal 
It  knows  not  what  it  is;  and  gather  me 
Into  the  artifice  of  eternity. 

(Variorum,  p.  408) 

The  punctuational  history  of  this  stanza,  if  we  trace  it  out, 
is  just  as  complicated  as  that  of  A  Prayer  for  My  Daughter.  But 
here  the  syntax  and  its  resulting  rhythm  are  successful  (the 
penultimate  line  originally  lacked  and)',  it  reflects  the  overall 
movement  of  the  poem.  The  status  of  the  body  in  this  stanza 
has  dwindled  from : 


An  aged  man  is  but  a  paltry  thing, 

A  tattered  coat  upon  a  stick. 

It  is  now  something  to  be  looked  back  upon,  a  momentary 
recollection  which  finds  its  right  equivalent  in  a  mere  paren¬ 
thetical  interpolation  before  the  surging  imperative  of  Consume 
my  heart  away  is  resumed  and  fulmled  in : 

and  gather  me 
Into  the  artifice  of  eternity. 

(This  movement  is  strengthened  by  an  important  verbal  revi¬ 
sion;  a  dying  animal  was  originally  the  stronger,  more  par¬ 
ticular  this  dying  animal^  The  structure  of  the  verse,  then,  is 
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dramatically  appropriate;  the  extended  qualifier  enacts  the 
meaning  of  the  poem. 

The  Variorum  edition  may,  then,  lead  us  to  reconsider  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  tone  and  rhetoric.  But,  more  important 
still,  it  may  help  to  counteract  the  gyres-and-great-wheel  school 
of  Yeats  criticism.  We  can  take  Wilson’s  fV.  B.  Yeats  and 
Tradition  as  an  example  of  this  school  at  its  best.  Wilson  docs 
throw  real  light  on  some  of  Yeats’s  plays,  though  one  must 
insist  that  if  these  plays  survive  at  all  it  will  not  be  because  of 
their  exposition  of  doctrine.  It  is  rather  when  Wilson  deals 
with  a  poem  like  Byzantium  that  I  feel  uneasy  about  his  ap¬ 
proach.  He  bases  his  interpretation  on  a  selection  of  evidence, 
the  grounds  of  which  arc  not  clear;  one  can’t  just  dismiss 
Yeats’s  letters  to  Sturge  Moore  as  ‘an  unhelpful  and  in  some 
ways  a  misleading  remark’.  He  quotes  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
poem : 


The  unpurged  images  of  day  recede; 

The  Emperor’s  drunken  soldiery  arc  abed; 
Night  resonance  recedes,  night-walker’s  song 
After  great  cathedral  gong. 


and  comments : 


‘It  is  crucial,  I  think,  that  we  take  these  lines  as  fully  sym¬ 
bolic;  a  curfew  sounds,  after  which  the  ‘images’  of  day  and  the 
“resonance”  of  night  alike  recede,  and  nothing  remains  in  view 
but  the  “dome”  of  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  looming  up 
about  deserted  streets;  and  since  Yeats  did  not  write  long 
stretches  of  mere  imagery,  all  this  has  to  be  assigned  some  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  the  merely  literal.’ 

Fair  enough.  But  a  couple  of  pages  later  he  asserts : 

‘The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  thus  precise,  though  the 
“night-walker’s  song”  (and  perhaps  the  “soldiery”  too)  arc 
largely  decoration  to  prevent  the  argument  from  seeming  ex¬ 
cessively  abstract.’ 

Anybody  who  takes  these  details  as  merely  decorative  is  not, 
to  my  mind,  in  contact  with  the  poem;  moreover,  Wilson’s 
reading  forces  him  here  into  a  clear  self-contradiction.  And 
such  a  reading  ultimately  trivialiscs  the  poem;  the  first  four 
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ic  lines,  wc  arc  told,  means  that  ‘on  an  intimation  of  death,  both 
the  conscious  and  subconscious  mind  arc  evacuated  of  all 
1-  imagery’.  Such  exegesis  docs  indeed  make  the  poem  seem  ‘ex¬ 
it  ccssivcly  abstract’.  This  kind  of  reading  is  perhaps  the  result 

3l  of  the  over-easy  distinction  between  interpretation  and  criti- 

id  •  cism  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  introduction.  If  the  Variorum 
cs  edition  forces  our  attention  back  to  the  text,  then  it  will,  in  this 

St  prevailing  critical  climate,  perform  a  useful  function.  By  ‘back 

of  to  the  text’  I  am  not  sounding  the  bugle  call  for  the  regiment 

ils  of  routine  cxplicators,  though  I  would  rather  endure  another 

p-  charge  by  them  than  by  the  visionary  exegetists. 

:c.  An  eminent  colleague  is  reported  to  have  said  of  The  Well 
iss  Wrought  Urn  that  she  preferred  to  regard  poems  as  people 

oc  rather  than  as  pots.  Surely  with  Yeats,  whose  poetry  is  so  much 

he  a  dramatic  exploitation  of  personality,  wc  need  to  restore  the 

humanity  to  these  poems  which  is  so  drained  away  by  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  philosophy.  Yeats  wrote  to  Sturge  Moore, 

•  concerning  some  illustrations  for  The  Tower'. 

I  ‘I  need  not  make  any  suggestions,  except  that  the  Tower 
I  should  not  be  too  unlike  the  real  object,  or  rather  that  it  should 
I  mggest  the  real  object.  I  like  to  think  of  that  building  as  a 
permanent  symbol  of  my  work  visible  to  the  passer-by.  As  you 

Iknow,  all  my  art  theories  depend  upon  just  this — rooting  of 
mythology  in  the  earth.’ 

The  same  note  is  repeated  in  A  Municipal  Gallery  Revisited ; 

All  that  wc  did,  all  that  wc  said  or  sang 
Must  come  from  contact  with  the  soil. 

>ng 

an-  Wc  know  enough  about  the  mythology;  what  we  now  need 
to  know  more  about  is  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  And  this 
means  looking  again  at  the  human  Yeats,  the  political  Yeats 
the  who  could  write  of  Time  and  Western  Man  that  ‘it  has  given 
arc  me  ...  a  coherent  voice  to  my  hatred’.  Above  all  wc  need  to 
ex-  look  again  at  the  Irish  Yeats:  ‘One  cannot  be  at  peace,’  he 
writes,  ‘in  a  country  that  is  half-made.’ 
not,  In  his  Preface  to  Michael  Robartes  and  the  Dancer^  Yeats 
on’s  writes  of  his  excitement  over  his  evolving  philosophy;  but,  he 

\nd  :  continues :  ‘The  first  excitement  over,  and  the  thought  changed 
Four  I  into  settled  conviction,  his  interest  in  simple,  that  is  to  say,  in 
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normal  emotion,  is  always  1  think  increased;  he  is  no  longer 
looking  for  candlestick  and  matches  but  at  the  objects  in  the 
room.’ 

Too  much  philosophy  and  we  shall  forget  the  normal  emo¬ 
tion,  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  visionary  is,  after  all,  only 
one  facet  of  Yeats’s  personality;  and,  as  he  said,  it  is  from  the 
conflict  of  the  many  elements  of  that  personality  that  his  poetry 
is  made.  And  that  interior  war  tangles  with  a  war  against  the 
world;  in  Yeats’s  terms,  rhetoric  mingles  with  poetry.  From 
that  derives,  I  think,  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  Yeats’s 
typical  tone,  a  note  of  rhetorical  assertiveness,  almost  of 
desperation : 


We  Irish,  born  into  that  ancient  sect 
But  thrown  upon  this  Hlthy  modern  tide 
And  by  its  formless  spawning  fury  wrecked. 

Climb  to  our  proper  dark,  that  we  may  trace 
The  lineaments  of  a  plummet-measured  face. 

(Variorum,  p.  61 1) 


Or  else  I  thought  her  supernatural; 

As  though  a  sterner  eye  looked  through  her  eye 
On  this  foul  world  in  its  decline  and  tall; 

On  gangling  stocks  grown  great,  great  stocks  run  dry. 
Ancestral  pearls  all  pitched  into  a  sty. 

Heroic  reverie  mocked  by  clown  and  knave. 

And  wondered  what  was  left  for  massacre  to  save. 

(Variorum,  p.  619) 

Poetry,  when  its  violence  is  uncontrolled,  not  only  ceases  to 
be  poetry;  it  also  ceases  to  be  violent.  And  it  is  the  sense  in 
Yeats’s  poetry  of  explosive  forces  just  under  control  that  gives 
it  the  authority  of  power  and  drive,  that  makes  it,  in  fact,  a 
variant  of  the  Grand  Style. 

In  so  far  as  the  Variorum  edition  helps  the  critic  in  these 
directions  it  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  And  if  we  want  a 
sense  of  direction,  surely  no  single  statement  will  serve  better 
than  the  letter  to  Yeats  written  by  his  father  in  September,  1915 
(I  take  the  text  from  Ellmann’s  Yeats;  The  Man  and  the 
Masks) : 
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>ngcr  ‘You  will  remind  me  that  Blake  was  a  mystic.  I  know  that 
1  the  Blake’s  poetry  is  not  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  Blake’s 
mystical  doctrines.  Yet  mysticism  was  never  the  substance  of 
emo-  his  poetry,  only  its  machinery.  The  substance  of  his  poetry  is 
only  himself,  revolting  and  desiring.  His  mysticism  was  a  make- 
1  the  believe,  a  sort  of  working  hypothesis  as  good  as  another.  He 
3etry  could  write  about  it  in  prose  and  contentiously  assert  his  belief, 
t  the  When  he  wrote  his  poems  it  dropped  into  the  background,  and 
'rom  it  did  not  matter  whether  you  believed  it  or  not,  so  apart  from 
;ats’i  all  creeds  was  his  poetry.  I  like  a  poem  to  have  fine  machinery, 
t  of  but  if  this  machinery  is  made  to  appear  anything  more  than 
that,  the  spell  of  the  poetry  is  broken.’ 

j  University  College  of  North  Staffordshire 
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The  Ironic  German.  By  Erich  Heller.  Seeker  &  Warburg, 
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Erika  Mann.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1958, 


A  STUDY  of  Thomas  Mann  by  Professor  Erich  Heller — that 
was  indeed  something  to  look  forward  to,  if  with  a  certain 
trepidation.  For  in  his  previous  book,  T he  Disinherited  Mind, 
flights  of  smooth  profundity  alternated  with  rude  air-pockets. 
From  being  cogently  present,  the  author  would  abruptly  ‘go 
through  the  wall  as  though  it  were  thin  air’,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  reviewer. 

This  phenomenon  still  happens  in  the  present  work,  but 
rarely.  When  it  happens,  we  admire  and  are  disappointed,  but 
at  least  encouraged  to  read  Thomas  Mann.  For  here  Heller 
is  less  impelled  to  preach,  is  indeed  less  apocalyptic,  fairer  to 
his  subject,  and  fairer  to  his  reader.  Discussing  the  irreconcil¬ 
ability  of  art  and  life  as  propounded  by  so  many  modern  artists, 
from  Tonio  Kroger  (‘it  is  all  up  with  the  artist  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  a  man  and  begins  to  feel’)  to  T.  S.  Eliot  (‘the  progress 
of  an  artist  is  a  continual  self-sacrifice’),  Heller  says : 
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Amid  all  this  aesthetic  pother  the  suspicion  grows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  artist  shared  the  reality 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  was  distinguished  from  them  not  so 
much  by  a  unique  vision  and  agony  as  simply  by  the  power 
to  give  surpassing  form  and  shape  to  the  common  intima¬ 
tions  of  meaning.  .  .  .  The  aesthetic  transcendence  is  then, 
perhaps,  nothing  but  an  optical  delusion  enforced  upon  the 
eye  by  the  dark  prospect  of  a  historical  period,  and  caused 
by  a  pathological  narrowing  of  the  common  vision — ^by  an 
insidious  deficiency  in  the  concept  of  what  is  real. 
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To  measure  the  difference  of  tone  we  need  but  adduce  his  quo¬ 
tation  in  the  earlier  book  of  Kierkegaard’s  statement,  ‘the  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  help  his  age;  he  can  only  express  that  it  is 
doomed’,  and  his  large  addendum  to  it :  ‘And  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  bring  help  to  it.’ 

The  Disinherited  Mind  was  hardly  ‘about’  literature,  or  life. 
What  was  its  subject?  Unreligion?  The  mass  disgrace  of 
humanity?  The  present  book  is,  largely,  about  literature  and 
so  about  life.  Heller  shows  himself  more  Goethean  than  Kierke- 
gaardian;  he  once  refers  to  Kierkegaard  as  a  ‘great  moral  hypo¬ 
chondriac’.  Though  he  tells  us  that  he  has  long  been  fascinated 
by  Thomas  Mann,  there  were  few  signs  of  that  author’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  The  Disinherited  Mind.  It  was  at  the  very  end  of 
Mann’s  long  career,  after  his  minute  and  relentless  exploration 
of  human  powers  and  impotences,  following  the  burnt-out  and 
broken  figure  of  Adrian  Leverkiihn  with  the  surging  of  the 
queenly  Iwsom  of  Dona  Maria  Pia,  and  forgetting  neither  in 
the  experience  of  the  other,  that  he  could  write  (in  the  essay  on 
Chekhov,  quoted  by  Erika  Mann) : 

But  still  one  goes  on  working,  tells  stories,  gives  form  to 
truth  and  thereby  regales  a  needy  world,  hoping  darkly, 
sometimes  almost  confidently,  that  truth  and  gracious  form 
will  avail  to  set  free  the  human  spirit  and  prepare  man¬ 
kind  for  a  better,  lovelier,  worthier  life. 

It  was  beside  the  point  to  describe  Heller’s  cast  of  mind  as  now 
more  Goethean.  Rather,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  Thomas 
Mann. 

His  discussion  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  begins  by 
being  interesting  and  pertinent.  Most  notably,  the  passage  re¬ 
lating  the  clash  between  ‘Will’  and  ‘Idea’  to  Buddenbroo\s  is 
truly  illuminating,  because  Heller  throughout  has  old  Budden- 
brook,  Consul  Buddenbrook  and  Thomas  Buddenbrook,  that 
declining  (or  ascending?)  series,  firmly  between  his  fingers. 
The  philosophical  discussion  later  becomes  only  interesting. 

Heller  defends  his  procedure,  of  quoting,  glossing,  develop¬ 
ing  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Mann  in  the  same  long 
breath,  with  his  usual  skill : 
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the  peculiar  understanding  of  life  which  is  embodied  in  a 
work  of  literature  —  and  it  is  that  understanding  which 
determines  also  the  formal  aspects  of  the  work :  its  organi-  I 
sation  and  its  style — may  have  crystallised  in  the  contact 
between  the  writer  and  a  philosopher,  between  an  imagina¬ 
tion  and  a  thought.  In  such  a  case  the  philosophy  will  be 
as  relevant  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  writing  as  is 
its  vocabulary,  rhythm,  or  syntax.  Indeed,  every  major 
literary  work  has  a  syntax  of  ideas  upon  which  it  may  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  for  its  rank  and  status. 

And  defends  it  so  modesdy  (considering  the  extent  to  which  he 
makes  use  of  it)  that  still  to  have  doubts  seems  ungracious.  One 
would  be  more  confident  in  one’s  defence  of  the  procedure,  as 
he  says — or  in  one’s  rejection  of  it — ‘if  we  were,  in  fact,  surer 
of  the  precise  difference,  in  every  respect,  between  literary  and 
philosophical  comprehension’.  That  difference  seems  to  me,  at 
any  rate,  suspiciously  large.  Is  it  simply  a  question  of  in¬ 
dividuality?  That  some  of  us  are  predominantly  philosophical, 
others  predominantly  literary,  in  our  mode  of  comprehension, 
and  that  to  count  on  a  true  co-operation  of  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  perception  would  be,  as  Leavis  said  in  a  similar  con¬ 
text,  ‘to  count  on  the  attainment  of  an  arduous  ideal’?  ‘It  is 
possible  for  an  idea  to  move  a  man  passionately,  and  possible 
for  a  man  to  fall  in  love  with  an  idea.’  Yes,  the  idea  may  be 
Philosophy,  but  literature  is  about  the  love  affair,  is  the  love 
affair,  and  usually  no  merely  platonic  one  at  that.  Surely  he 
would  be  a  remarkably  specialised  being  who,  in  reading 
Mann’s  fiction,  would  say,  ‘But  this  is  Schopenhauer,  this  is 
Nietzsche’  more  often  than  he  would  say,  ‘But  this  is  life,  this 
is  me.’  In  an  un-English  way,  Heller  is  in  love  with  ideas,  and 
successfully  so.  But  large  tracts  of  this  book  made  me  feel  that 
Buddenbroo\Sy  The  Magic  Mountain j  Doctor  FaustuSy  help  to¬ 
wards  an  understanding  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  far 
more  than  these  philosophers  help  towards  an  understanding 
of  those  novels.  ‘Every  man,  philosopher  included,  ends  in  his 
own  fingertips,’  said  Lawrence.  Even  an  avant-garde  woman 
artist  from  Munich,  one  may  add,  remembering  Heller’s 
account  of  what  she  said  to  Mann  after  reading  Buddenhroo\s : 
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‘I  was  not  bored  by  your  novel,  and  with  every  page  I  read  I 
was  astonished  that  I  was  not  bored.’  Mann  would  not  be  a 
great  novehst  did  he  not  provide  amply  for  his  readers’  finger¬ 
tips.  He  never  quite  goes  through  the  wall.  At  times  Heller’s 
mixture  of  philosophical  discussion  and  particular  adduction 
fr(Mn  the  fiction  is  exactly  right :  what  we  read  is  all-assuring, 
and  we  cannot  tell  which  is  the  gloss,  which  the  glossed.  At 
other  times  Heller  goes  through  me  wall,  seems  to  be  address¬ 
ing  a  difierent  audience  in  a  different  lecture-room  on  a  different 
topic. 

He  pokes  lively  fun  at  the  technique  of  ‘close  reading’;  as  he 
uys,  it  is  frequently  ‘a  strenuously  elaborate  manner  of  special 
pleading’,  in  fact  a  smug  substitute  for  real  reading.  Even  so, 
if  ‘hterary  analysis,  however  close,  can  neither  assess,  nor  explain 
or  prove,  the  quality  of  a  literary  work’,  neither  can  those  ends 
be  properly  achieved  without  literary  analysis.  There  are  two 
altogemer  different  sorts  of  ‘literary  analysis’ :  one  is  performed 
by  a  curiously  primitive  form  of  mechanical  computator,  and  it 
is  this  one  that  Heller  lays  in  ruins.  But  when  he  says, 

it  is  good  to  realise  that  ‘close  reading’  is  merely  the  virtue 
of  a  vice:  of  that  lettered  illiteracy  which  is  the  ruinous 
price  paid  for  universal  education, 

then  one  feels  he  ought  to  have  given  his  own  words,  especially 
the  word  ‘ruinous’,  a  Uttle  ‘close  reading’  of  the  other  sort.  A 
closer  reading  and  use  of  Mann  is  precisely  what  could  have 
kept  his  philosophical  digressions  in  better  order  and  under  the 
orders  of  his  subject  matter.  And  in  fact  his  section  on  Death 
in  VenicCy  where  he  deliberately  ‘reads  closely’,  impressed  me 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  and  not  merely  (though 
be  takes  this  view)  as  an  analysis  of  Mann’s  ‘literary  technique’. 

Mann’s  Meditations  of  a  Non-Political  Man  (1918)  demon¬ 
strates  how  an  artist  of  his  range  and  perceptiveness  will  hardly 
be  able  to  swallow  those  lumpish  modes  thought  and  be¬ 
haviour  which  we  call  politics.  ‘The  Conservative  Imagination’, 
Heller’s  chapter  on  the  MeditationSy  is  itself  somewhat  indiges¬ 
tible.  And  in  spite  of  Mann’s  statement  that  the  Meditations 
‘shows  the  intellectual  foundation  of  my  literary  work’,  we  may 
doubt  whether  it  is  worth  the  sheer  amount  of  attention  whicn 
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Heller  gives  it.  Considering,  that  is,  the  existence  of  The  Magic 
Mountain  (1924).  As  Heller  puts  it,  in  the  Meditations  the 
brothers  Mann — Thomas,  the  ironic  conservative  pessimist,  and 
Heinrich,  the  windy  republican  optimist — face  each  other : 


the  one,  nobly  enraged  by  the  ignominy  of  the  ruling 
powers,  courageously  proclaiming  with  catastrophic  plati¬ 
tudes  his  belief  in  a  better  future;  the  other,  indignant  at 
the  untruth  of  high-minded  and  high-falutin  rhetoric,  sup¬ 
porting  with  many  a  true  insight  into  the  human  condition 
an  insupportable  cause.  It  is  the  exact  picture  that  Thomas 
Mann  himself  was  later  to  draw  of  the  struggle,  with 
Naphta  and  Settembrini  fighting  it  out  in  The  Magic 
Mountain  .  .  . 


Yes,  except  that  The  Magic  Mountain  is  more  exact:  that  is, 
more  meticulous,  more  exhaustive,  more  persuasive,  more  ‘truly 
interesting’.  And  in  approaching  the  novel  by  way  of  the 
Meditations,  Heller  occasionally  distorts  the  greater  work.  The 
sentence  of  Heller’s  which  I  have  quoted  above  ends  : 


The  two  passages  are  near  in  meaning;  yet  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  of  meaning  between  them. 
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with  Naphta  and  Settembrini  fighting  it  out  in  The  Magic 
Mountain,  paradigmatic  victims,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  perversions  of  an  age  in  which  all  profun¬ 
dities  tend  to  be  sinister,  and  shallow  all  the  friendlier 
thoughts  about  man. 


Compare  this  with  Castorp’s  reflections  in  the  section  titled 
‘Snow’ : 


‘Yes,  yes,  pedagogic  Satana,  with  your  ragione  and  your 
ribellione,'  he  thought.  ‘But  I’m  rather  fond  of  you.  You 
are  a  wind-bag  and  a  hand-organ  man,  to  be  sure.  But  you 
mean  well,  you  mean  much  better,  and  more  to  my  mind, 
than  that  knife-edged  little  Jesuit  and  Terrorist,  apologist  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  knout,  with  his  round  eye-glasses— 
though  he  is  nearly  always  right  when  you  and  he  come  to 
grips  over  my  paltry  soul,  like  God  and  the  Devil  in  the 
medieval  legends.’ 
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Then  there  is  Heller’s  statement,  in  this  matter  of  conser¬ 
vatism  versus  radicalism,  that  ‘the  poetic  imagination  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  a  glorifier  of  memories  than  a  designer  of  utopias’. 
That  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  a  half-truth.  The  modern 
artist,  remembering  Shakespeare,  isn’t  likely  to  harbour  any 
simple-minded  faith  in  ‘progress’.  (Will  he,  though,  forgo  the 
use  of  a  modern  w.c.  ?)  But  surely  it  is  not  a  question  of  ‘pro¬ 
gress’ — it  must  be  a  long  time  since  any  reasonably  intelligent 
person  expected  to  gain  on  all  the  swings  and  all  the  round¬ 
abouts  too — rather,  of  contending  against  evils  which  arc  for  ever 
springing  up.  These  evils  exist  in  utter  disregard  of  our  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  memories;  and  in  that  their  manifestations  arc  always 
in  some  sense  ‘new’,  so  new  weapons  against  them  have  always 
to  be  found.  The  ‘conservative  imagination*,  as  Heller  describes 
it,  has  all  the  urbanity,  wit,  irony  and  profundity  of  the  states¬ 
man  who  is  perpetually  in  opposition.  No  doubt  we  need  him. 
But  what  if  he  were  alone,  left  indeed  in  solitary  state,  with 
nothing  to  oppose  except  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the 
future.?  My  own  philosophising  seems  all  the  more  ingenuous, 
beside  Heller’s;  I  should  have  been  content  to  propose  that 
Mann,  the  totality  of  his  work  considered,  is  a  go^  deal  more 
‘ironical’  towards  the  claims  of  conservatism,  too,  than  Heller 
makes  him  out  to  be.  This  touches  on  one  difficulty  of  the 
book:  naturally  Heller  has  every  right  to  express  his  own 
opinions  (how  could  he  help  but  do  sor),  but  the  reader  cannot 
always  tell  from  his  mode  of  exposition  and  style  of  writing 
(often  resembling  Mann’s)  whether  he  is  expounding  his  own 
opinion  or  his  subject’s. 

As  concerns  the  Meditations^  we  must  agree  that  Mann  was 
no  more  a  fellow-traveller  of  fascism  at  that  time  than  he  was 
of  communism  when  ‘waving  and  bowing  to  the  Press  cameras 
of  the  “People’s  Democracy”  ’.  His  political  meditations  have 
always  been  non-political  in  that  no  conservative  politician 
adorning  his  age  would  even  comprehend,  let  alone  be  guided 
by,  them.  Pofitical  comprehension  being  what  it  is,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  still  feeling  that  this  was  the  one  point  where 
Heinrich  Mann  rose  superior  to  his  brother.  What  party  con¬ 
gress  would  devote  time  to  this  sort  of  motion  ? 
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Could  it  be  that  what  lam...  does  not  correspond  exacdy 
to  what  I  think  and  believe,  and  that  I  am  destined  to 
further  precisely  that  which  on  these  pages  I  have  called 
‘Progress’  through  the  very  act  of  conservatively  opposing 
it — opposing  it  by  means  of  ‘literature’  ? 

That  Heller  quotes  this  (from  the  Meditations)  is  a  measure  of 
his  concern  for  scrupulousness.  Careful  and  subtle  as  he  is, 
yet  Mann  (as  in  this  passage)  is  more  subtle  and  generally  (1 
would  say)  easier  to  grasp.  I  feel  that  the  commentator  does 
push  his  subject,  however  gently,  along  a  discernibly  political 
path — the  way  of  conservatism.  He  blames  the  radical  artist 
for  having  an  opinion  (‘the  responsible  artist  is  a  political 
sceptic’),  and  yet  he  appears  to  be  praising  the  conservative 
artist  for  his  opinion,  as  though  ‘conservative’,  as  Heller  con¬ 
ceives  the  word,  can  be  equated  with  ‘non-political’.  In  the 
Meditations  Mann  hardly  makes  that  equation  with  any  con¬ 
fidence.  In  his  fiction  he  is  too  acute  a  moralist  to  want  to  make 
it :  his  fictional  people  come  from  a  deeper  part  of  his  being 
than  that  which  ‘meditated’ :  personal  enough  in  all  conscience,  . 
yet  less  subject  to  the  personal  and  historical  stresses  which  bear  J 
upon  the  Meditations. 

This  seems  an  example  of  Heller’s  often  scarcely  perceptible 
intervention;  he  is  speaking  of  Mann’s  essay  on  Chekhov: 

He  quotes  with  cautious  sympathy  even  one  of  the  sillier 
remarks  of  the  not  often  silly  Chekhov,  a  remark  directed 
at  the  old  Tolstoy’s  ‘reactionary  morality’ :  ‘Sober  reflection  1 
and  a  sense  of  justice  tell  me  that  there  is  more  love  for  j 
mankind  in  steam  and  electricity  than  in  chastity  and 
fasting.’ 

Firstly,  who — Mann  (whose  sympathy  is  ‘cautious’)  or  Heller— 
considers  the  remark  ‘silly’?  Secondly,  in  what  way  is  it  silly? 
Would  it  be  less  silly  to  say  that  sober  reflection,  etc.,  tell  us 
there  is  more  love  for  mankind  in  chastity  and  fasting  than  in 
steam  and  electricity?  Or  is  the  remark  silly  because  meaning¬ 
less,  because  it  all  depends,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  what  it 
depends  on?  If  the  latter,  one  can  still  suggest  that  the  implied 
choice  often  and  urgently  confronts  us  in  one  form  or  another. 
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What  is  missing  from  Heller’s  discussion  of  the  remark,  as  from 
the  remark  itself,  is  the  context  of  the  thinking — its  application 
to  events  and  people — and  that  we  find  in  Mann  the  novelist.  It 
is  of  course  one  aspect  of  his  greatness,  and  it  is  that  which  again 
and  again  defies  the  commentator  to  find  anything  more  useful 
to  say  than,  ‘Go  and  read  Mann !  ’ 

Consequently,  if  I  say  that  Heller  doesn’t  sufficiently  bring 
out  the  fact  that  Castorp’s  preference  for  the  liberal  humanist 
Settembrini  is  one  reflection  among  others  in  the  novel  of 
Mann’s  preference,  and  that  Mann,  for  all  his  ironic  scepti¬ 
cism,  would  rather  be  simple  and  right  than  profound  and 
wrong — then,  in  so  saying,  I  am  over-simplifying,  exaggerating 
in  the  other  direction.  Perhaps  I  should  conclude  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Heller  doesn’t  give  enough  weight  to  such  explicit 
statements  as  this : 

Schopenhauer  has  not  a  good  word  for  ‘progress’,  and  even 
less  tor  the  political  activity  of  the  people,  the  revolution. 
His  behaviour  in  the  ’48  was  grimly,  comically  petty — one 
cannot  put  other  words  to  it.  His  heart  was  not  at  all  with 
those  who  fanatically  enough  hoped  at  that  time  to  give  a 
direction  to  German  public  life  which  might  have  meant 
a  happier  turn  to  the  whole  of  European  history  down  to 
our  day,  and  which  was  to  the  interest  of  every  intellectual 
man — the  democratic  direction. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  in  the  essay  on  Schopenhauer,  which 
was  written  in  1938,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  one  of  Mann’s  nods 
and  becks  towards  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  (Of 
course,  another  attribution  is  possible  .  .  .  and  we  are  driven 
back  to  the  fiction,  and  to  literary  criticism  —  ) 

To  sum  up.  The  present  reader  received  from  The  Ironic 
German  a  little  of  that  feeling  which  Heller  ascribes  to  the 
reading  of  Lukacs:  ‘the  unsettling  sensation  of  a  wisely  con¬ 
ducted  tour  over  firm  ground  with  sudden  detours,  taken  at 
the  beckoning  of  the  idee  fixe^  over  large  patches  of  thin  ice. 
The  result  is  a  vague  distrust  of  the  wisdom  even  of  what  is 
undeniably  wise’.  By  no  means  at  all  times.  The  individual 
successes  are  too  many  to  recount.  I  would  mention,  though, 
the  characterisation  of  ‘the  daring  literary  device  of  Thomas 
X 
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Mann’s  later  works:  the  calculated  and  artistically  mastered 
incongruity  between  the  meaning  of  the  story  told  and  the 
manner  or  telling  it’.  Towards  this — of  which  one  aspect  is 
that  apparent  incongruity  of  stance  whereby  cool  humorous 
appraisal  is  combined  with  loving  warmth  or  (in  Doctor 
Faustus)  inconceivably  endured  personal  agony,  and  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  this  author — Mann  must  have  been  helped 
by  Goethe.  Among  the  literary  ancestors  of  Felix  Krull,  Heller 
might  have  included  Wilhelm  Meister,  dubious  hero  of  a  book 
hardly  less  ‘licentious’  though  stiffer-faced  and  not  nearly  so 
nimble  in  its  handling  of  this  sort  of  irony. 

Then  there  are  the  excellent  insights  and  asides  (which,  in 
‘Conversation  on  the  Magic  Mountain’,  arc  given  to  Q  as  well 
as  to  A);  the  insistence  that  ‘almost  every  successive  work  not 
only  adds  to  the  illumination  of  his  previous  writings,  but 
reveals  them  as  actually  bigger  than  they  seemed  when  they 
first  appeared’,  and  that  all  this  is  achieved  without  monotony; 
the  enlightening  treatment  of  Tonio  Kroger  and  Joseph  and  his 
Brothers',  the  brief  but  pithy  consideration  of  Doctor  Faustus 
(and  if  Heller  has  said  too  little  about  the  tremulous  hope,  the 
‘light  in  the  night’,  we  grant  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
on  this  score,  ‘utterable  only  in  the  lowest  whisper’,  without 
saying  too  much);  and  the  few  comments  on  Felix  Krull.  The 
latter  are  all  too  few.  Heller  refrains  from  longer  discussion 
on  the  grounds  that  the  comic  ‘puts  an  end  to  the  debate’,  for 
it  is  ‘the  human  spirit’s  one  and  only  self-inflicted  defeat  that  is 
almost  indistinguishable  from  victory’.  There  he  goes  through 
the  wall  again.  Is  there  so  little  to  be  said  about  our  one  victory, 
officially  unrecognised  though  it  may  be? 

Erika  Mann  ends  her  homely  touching  account  of  her  father’s 
last  year  with  these  words : 


Dear,  beloved  ‘Magician’,  Grace  walked  with  you  to  the 
end,  and  you  went  forth  in  tranquility  from  this  green 
earth  about  whose  fate  you  have  so  long  and  lovingly  dis¬ 
tressed  yourself. 

‘The  Ironic  German’.  Yes,  Heller  expounds  the  nature  of  that 
irony  in  brilliant  fashion.  But  is  it  the  best  title,  for  so  sincere 
a  study  of  one  whose  voice,  for  all  the  subtlety  of  his  mind,  was 
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so  rarely  mufBcd  by  irony?  ‘There  is  still  something  left  in  me 
which  is  not  mere  irony,  something  which  is  straightforward, 
warm,  and  good,’  Thomas  Mann  wrote  to  his  brother  Heinrich 
in  1901.  He  could  have  said  the  same  fifty-four  years  later. 
There  is  a  case  for  calling  him  the  straightforward  German. 

D.  J.  Enright 

Chulalongl(orn  University y 
Bangkp\ 
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THE  NATURAL  MAN 

The  Notebooks  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  KATii- 
LEEN  Coburn.  Volume  I.  1794 — 1804.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  London,  1957. 

THIS  first  volume  is  in  two  parts,  one  of  text,  and  one  of  notes, 
and  it  is  to  be  followed  by  four  more  two-part  volumes,  and  a 
final  volume  of  addenda  with  a  comprehensive  analytical  sub¬ 
ject  index.  Until  this  subject  index  is  published  the  use  of  the 
material  will  of  course  be  limited,  as  one  has  to  make  one’s  own 
selective  index  in  the  process  of  reading.  There  is  already, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  text,  an  index  of  proper 
names,  places,  and  publications,  and  the  annotation  is  full, 
ranging  from  critical  commentary  to  cross-reference  with 
Coleridge’s  published  works.  Coleridge  used  these  notebooks 
from  1784  until  1834,  when  he  died,  and  for  varying  purposes. 
Miss  Coburn  distinguishes  between  the  pocket-books  used  in 
travel  and  walking  expeditions,  and  the  more  formally  used 
desk-books,  some  of  which,  like  Notebook  21,  were  used  for 
sustained  work  on  special  projects.  Some  books,  like  3,  3^4, 
and  7  were,  at  least  to  begin  with,  intended  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses:  3  was  devoted  mainlv  to  a  journal  of  the  first  trip  to 
Germany,  3*4  began  as  a  linguistic  notebook  for  the  same 
period,  but  came  to  be  used  miscellaneously,  and  7  deals  mainly 
with  the  Scottish  tour  of  1803.  Miss  Coburn  also  suggests  that 
the  emotional  record  shows  itself  not  only  directly,  in  the  ob¬ 
sessive  lament  and  anxiety  and  in  persistent  apostrophe  to  Sara 
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BO 


Hutchinson,  but  also  in  the  handling  of  the  books,  some  mark¬ 
ing  disconcertingly  though  not  surprisingly  a  broken  trail  of 
short  and  fragmentary  effort,  an  ‘unmethodical  mixture  of  in¬ 
terests  taken  up  and  apparently  dropped’. 

One  of  the  chief  editorial  problems  has  clearly  been  the 
arrangement  of  the  material,  for  many  of  the  notebooks  were 
used  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  and,  sometimes  intermittently, 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Except  in  the  Gutch  book  page 
sequence  was  followed,  but  Coleridge  used  the  books  from  both 
ends,  and  left  gaps  which  were  filled  in  later.  Some  entries 
were  made  at  the  time  of  the  events  they  record,  some  retro¬ 
spectively.  Miss  Coburn  has  arranged  the  material  chronolo 
gically,  but  has  tried  also  to  keep  the  flow  of  entries  in 
individual  books,  which  has  meant  an  occasional  and  justified 
inconsistency,  as  when  she  prints  the  Gutch  book  in  its  entirety, 
because  its  fragmentary  and  erratically  placed  entries  are  hard 
to  date;  they  are,  as  we  already  know,  important  as  studies  and 
sources  for  the  early  poems.  There  are  two  helpful  tables,  one 
a  calendar  table,  at  the  end  of  the  Text  volume,  the  other  a 
dating  table  for  each  notebook,  at  the  end  of  the  Notes  volume. 
These  tables  show  the  tentative  nature  of  much  of  the  dating,  ] 
and  also  enable  the  reader  to  make  a  rough  reconstruction  of 
the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  separate  books.  The  tables 
are  complete  for  nine  of  the  books,  complete  tables  for  the 
remaining  books  are  to  be  given  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 
The  compromise  between  chronological  order  and  notebook 
order,  and  also  the  volume  division  into  text  and  notes,  is  clear 
and  sound.  This  kind  of  material  cannot  be  made  uncompli¬ 
cated  and  uncumbersome,  but  the  arrangement  and  annotation 
of  the  edition  and  the  variety  and  power  of  the  contents  make 
this  an  invaluable  apparatus  for  Coleridge  scholarship. 

Any  attempt  to  review  the  contents  is  at  this  stage  inevitably 
selective,  and  I  shall  merely  attempt  to  suggest  a  few  ways  in 
which  the  complete  publication  or  the  notebooks  may  extend  | 
interest  in  Coleridge’s  life,  in  his  poetry  and  criticism,  and  in 
the  prose  records  of  the  notebooks  themselves.  The  biographical 
importance  will  not  emerge  fully  until  the  volumes  are  com¬ 
plete,  but  at  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  this  wealth  of 
material  will  challenge  and  perhaps  kill  future  biography. 
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There  is  great  variety  of  personal  detail  about  persons,  places, 
reading,  thinking,  and  ordinary  event,  but  what  is  extraordinary 
about  this  varied  assembly  is  its  combination  of  record  and  com¬ 
mentary.  Coleridge  speaks  for  himself  with  a  double  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  experience  and  the  voice  of  the  interpretation.  He 
cannot  make  a  slip  of  the  pen,  build  up  his  fire,  look  at  a  moun¬ 
tain,  lament  or  hope,  or  refrain  from  opening  a  letter,  without 
including  in  the  recorded  event  a  psychological  gloss.  Where 
he  cannot  give  an  answer,  he  puts  down  the  question.  But  one 
is  not  given  the  impression  of  sensation  and  thought  blunted  or 
dimmed  by  introspection,  but  of  an  astonishing  intensity  and 
immediacy  which  carries  conceptual  inquiry  with  ease  and 
energy. 

Perhaps  these  records  will  indeed  lay  the  persistent  self-made 
ghost  of  the  natural  man  crippled  by  abstruse  research.  There 
is  no  sense  of  intuition  burdened  and  reduced  by  analysis.  It  is 
often  plain  that  his  moral  and  scientific  inquiry  is  an  essential 
factor  of  the  brilliant  precision  which  makes  the  descriptive 
parts  of  the  notebooks  qualitatively  different  from  most  other 
writing  of  the  kind.  We  can  see  why  Humphrey  House  was 
reminded  of  Hopkins,  for  here  are  many  of  the  qualities  of 
Hopkins’s  perceptive  life :  a  microscopic  eye,  a  novelty  of  ex¬ 
pression  wluch  fixes  the  individual  object  and  the  perception, 
and  a  free  dynamic  fidelity  to  change  and  motion.  Coleridge’s 
seems  to  be  the  experience  of  a  more  normal — or,  to  play  safe, 
a  less  idiosyncratic  human  being.  Such  insistent  introspection 
may  have  carried  its  torment,  but  it  does  not  stand  between  the 
experience  and  the  reader.  There  are  pages  of  descriptive  writ¬ 
ing,  mainly  of  the  Lakes  and  Scotland,  which  make  Hopkins 
look  mannered,  Ruskin  vulgar,  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth — 
often  quoted  in  the  notes  for  easy  collation — neat  and  literary. 

Coleridge  is  constantly  aware  of  linguistic  difficulty.  He  calls 
his  words  ‘Silly’,  envies  the  precision  of  the  painter,  and  wishes 
he  had  more  Images  for  Shapes,  resolving  to  extend  his  tech¬ 
nical  vocabulary  by  reading  Architecture  and  Ichthyology. 
But  his  ‘dim  similitudes  and  slow  and  dragging  circumlocu¬ 
tions’,  eked  out  by  little  rough  sketches,  have  great  power.  At 
times  he  will  choose  an  apparent  conceit  whose  apparent  re¬ 
moteness  is  there  for  the  sake  of  precision — ‘likeness  must  excuse 
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ungainness’.  Here  is  one  of  his  many  fine  descriptions  of  fall¬ 
ing  water:  w 

Waterfall,  I  gazing  long  &  stedfastly,  rolled  like  the  segment  & 
of  a  wheel,  the  black  rock  gleaming  thro’  it — amid  the  roar  a  th 
noise  as  of  innumerable  Grashoppers,  or  manufactory  of  spin-  co 
ning  wheels.  Distance  abstracting  motion  painted  the  Water¬ 
fall.  (1559  21.279) 

There  are,  too,  splendid  formal  images  like  the  recurring  at 

figure  of  moving  columns  or  pillars  of  mist  or  misty  sunshine,  '  m 

but  the  ‘sublime’  image  is  always  placed  in  an  energetic  context 
of  almost  impromptu  words  and  forms.  The  record  is  alive  P< 

with  movement,  whether  it  is  the  movement  of  eye  and  body  b< 

in  action,  or  that  of  natural  mobility.  He  shows  us  water  ol 

‘twitching’  and  ‘spreading’,  and  there  is  the  same  energy  in  his  P> 

description  of  apparently  static  objects,  for  this  is  the  true  Ian-  si 

guage  of  empathy.  Woods  flow,  rocks  retire  and  bulge,  trees  fii 

shoot  out  branches,  and  islands  are  seen  as  ‘bounding,  plung-  aj 

ing,  vaulting’  to  the  mainland.  There  is  an  oddly  sensuous  use  b 

of  geometrical  terms,  and  sometimes  a  technical  metaphor  like  « 

the  comparison  of  water  to  blood  gushing  from  a  plethoric  V( 

artery,  or  the  description  of  a  river  ‘melting  away  in  metallic  w 

scoria’.  And  of  course  constant  invention,  the  experience  fore-  ti 

ing  a  nonce  word  to  fix  uniqueness :  the  flight  of  birds  com-  P 

pared  with  ‘a  shoot’  of  stones,  the  evening  ‘lating’,  the  ‘ledge-  la 

precipicy’  side,  mountains  lacking  something  which  would  ^ 

make  them  ‘Satisfiers’,  sunshine  ‘melted-silver-white’,  ‘Sling-  tl 

throw’,  ‘twistures’,  and  so  on.  Such  awkward  temporary  twists  tl 

of  language  keep  Coleridge  himself  before  us  too,  conscious,  b 

jocular,  apologetic — inserting  ‘O  God !  ’  as  he  makes  a  sensuous  b 

diagram  of  a  Tine  of  hills,  or  failing  to  identify  the  source  of  a  0 

sound — ‘is  it  of  water?  or  is  it  of  falling  screes?’  ^ 

But  this  is  not  merely  remarkable  as  language,  but  remarkable  n 

as  perception.  Just  as  scientific  accuracy  makes  for  movement  ai 

and  precision  in  his  words,  so  it  is  often  the  scientific  vision  j  C 

which  fixes  the  quality  of  the  sensation.  He  saw  that  ‘Distance  k 

painted  the  Waterfall’  —  without  the  observation  the  perfect  r< 

metaphor,  reminding  us  of  another  metaphor  in  his  poetry,  n 

would  not  be  there.  He  notices  what  Gestalt  psychologists  have  b: 

called  the  Ground-effect :  b 
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...  a  rich  Flower-Garden  of  Colours,  the  brightest  yellows 
with  the  deepest  Crimsons,  and  the  infinite  Shades  of  Brown 
&  Green,  the  infinite  diversity  of  which  blends  the  whole — so 
that  the  brighter  colours  seems  as  colors  upon  a  ground,  not 
colored  Things.  (1603  21.363) 

This  remarkable  record  of  sensation  is  very  often  dependent 
on  his  awareness  of  the  nature  of  perception.  Sensation  and 
analysis  are  bound  together  in  words  which  make  conventional 
modes  of  description  look  inaccurate  and  dead. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  carry-over  of  this  kind  of 
perceptive  writing  into  his  poetry.  In  that  poetry,  even  at  its 
best,  much  of  this  rush  and  alertness  is  inevitably  lost,  and  so 
of  course  is  the  admirable  casual  case  of  the  broken  and  fluid 
prose,  unstopped  or  verblcss,  following  the  unpremeditated 
shape  of  the  experience  or  the  stream  of  consciousness.  This 
fine  informal  prose  docs  perhaps  underline  some  of  his  merits 
as  poet :  the  movement  and  animation  of  description  which  has 
been  noticed  in  Kubla  Khan^  the  precise  delicate  images  of  the 
conversation-poems,  or  even  of  some  of  his  very  early  descriptive 
verse,  and,  above  all,  the  curious  unity  of  apparent  fragments 
which  Humphrey  House  has  demonstrated  in  his  Clark  Lec¬ 
tures.  The  prose  entries  in  these  books  often  fall  into  little  local 

E)attcrns  of  mood  or  time  or  place,  patterns  rich  and  miscel- 
ancous,  composed  of  personal  lament  and  summary,  sensuous 
and  emblematic  landscapes.  House  quotes  one  of  the  best  of 
these  prose  units,  commenting  that  its  themes  arc  very  like  the 
themes  of  ‘Dejection’,  and  it  is  indeed  a  passage  which  would 
be  taken  as  a  source  for  the  poem  if  it  did  not  happen  to  have 
been  written  later.  It  is  the  entry  for  October  19,  1803,  and 
consists  of  an  account  of  wind  and  sunset,  storm,  anxiety,  love, 
and  lament  for  lost  joy  and  inspiration.  The  tension,  the 
natural  emblems,  the  apostrophe,  even  some  colours  and  phrases 
arc  startlingly  like  those  or  ‘Dejection’,  and  it  is  plain  that 
Coleridge’s  poetry  is  a  part  of  a  constantly  re-enacted  drama.  The 
landscape  and  climate  stay  the  same,  the  emotions  and  emblems 
recur,  and  there  is  both  tne  claustrophobic  impression  of  recur¬ 
rence  and  a  sense  of  continuity.  The  poems  arc  often  pieces 
broken  off  from  the  full  natural  life,  and  the  natural  record 
has  such  formality  and  unity,  such  interpretation — psycho- 


logical,  moral — and  poetic,  that  the  notebooks  join  with  the 
poetry  in  showing  Coleridge’s  life  as  a  series  of  real  events  and 
as  the  life  of  allegory. 

I  have  noticed  three  very  obvious  cross-references  to  the  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  which  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  by  Miss 
Coburn.  Coleridge  says,  ‘The  Serpent  by  which  the  ancients 
emblem’d  the  Inventive  faculty  appears  to  me,  in  its  mode  of 
motion  most  exactly  to  emblem  a  writer  of  Genius’  (609  4.25), 
and  Miss  Coburn  merely  notes  cross-references  to  the  discussion 
of  Mackintosh,  whose  eloquence  is  here  apparently  taken  as  the 
opposite  of  the  serpentine  propulsiveness  of  genius.  But  both 
the  emblem  and  the  concept  of  form  as  movement  and  process 
appear  again  in  Ch.  XIV  of  the  Btographia,  as  a  central  passage 
in  the  definition  of  poetry.  Miss  Coburn  also  gives  a  brief  gloss 
to  Coleridge’s  notebook  entry  from  Bartram’s  Travels,  begin¬ 
ning,  ‘The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  Mould’,  and  applied  ‘by  a 
fantastic  analogue  &  similitude  to  Wordsworth’s  Mind’,  but 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  elaborate  analogy  is  used  again  of 
Wordsworth  (with  the  addition  of  ‘magni-floria’  after  ‘mag¬ 
nolia’)  in  Ch.  XXII  of  the  Biographia.  The  third  example  is  the 
most  interesting.  It  represents  a  first  version  of  another  famous 
passage  in  the  Biographia,  and  is  itself,  as  Miss  Coburn 
does  tell  us,  closely  based  on  a  passage  in  Edward  Young’s 
essay  ‘On  Lyric  Poetry’.  Young  tells  us:  ‘  .  .  .  thought,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  picture  ...  are  as  the  body,  soul,  and  robe  of 
poetry’.  Coleridge’s  notebook  entry  adapts  Young  thus: 
‘Thought  is  the  body  of  such  an  Ode,  Enthusiasm  the  ^ul,  and 
Imagination  the  Drapery!’  (36  5.  28).  And  the  final  version, 
in  Ch.  XIV  of  the  Biographia :  ‘Finally,  GOOD  SENSE  is  the 
BODY  of  poetic  genius,  FANCY  its  DRAPERY,  MOTION  its 
LIFE,  and  IMAGINATION  the  soul  that  is  everywhere,  and 
in  each;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole.’ 
Coleridge’s  first  rewriting  of  Young  merely  translates  ‘picture’ 
by  Imagination,  but  the  final  version  shows  the  context  of 
Coleridge’s  mature  critical  terminology.  Imagination  is  seen 
as  a  formative  power,  with  no  emphasis  on  image-making  or 
decoration.  Imagination  and  Fancy  arc  carefully  differentiated, 
enthusiasm  left  out — now  dead  as  a  critical  term  and  included 
in  Imagination.  Coleridge’s  characteristic  concept  of  Motion— 
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important  in  his  poetic  style  and  his  natural  descriptions  and 
concept  of  empathy  as  well  as  in  his  theory  of  form — is  given 
the  vital  function.  These  are  merely  examples  that  meet  the 
eye.  The  notebooks  will  provide  rich  material  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sources  and  growth  of  Coleridge’s  literary 
criticism. 

Barbara  Hardy 

College, 

London 


PERSONAL  POETRY  AND  PERSONAL  CRITICISM 

The  Shaping  Spirit:  Studies  in  Modern  English  and  American 
Poets.  By  A.  Alvarez.  London,  1958.  Chatto  &  Windus, 
15s. 

IF  SOME  great  Taskmaster  had  set  Mr.  Alvarez  an  exercise  in 
the  manner  of  the  early  Eliot,  the  response  might  have  been 
quite  like  The  Shaping  Spirit.  Eliot’s  bald,  striking  assertions, 
his  epigrammatic  finality,  his  slightly  modest  omniscience :  they 
arc  all  here.  And  it  is  a  dexterous  performance — a  ten-finger, 
not  a  five-finger  exercise.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Alvarez 
has  cultivated  the  vices  equally  with  the  virtues  of  the  master, 
the  disdain  for  argument  along  with  the  assertive  brilliance. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  place  for  purely  assertive  criticism:  for  a 
criticism  full  of  opinions,  addressed  to  those  who  already  know 
the  work  under  evaluation.  At  his  best,  Mr.  Eliot  provided 
criticism  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  has 
found  no  successor  in  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  the 
same,  while  it  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Alvarez  should  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  method  of  textual  analysis  (most  of  us  are, 
these  days),  we  have  to  go  on,  not  back.  Demonstrative 
analyses  of  some  kind  will  probably  always  be  needed,  even 
when  we  have  restored  the  other  parts  of  criticism.  Moreover, 
unsupported  evaluations  have  to  have  an  inevitable  rightness 
about  them,  some  of  the  time.  This  is  so  with  Eliot;  even  when 
be  is  wrong,  as  in  the  Milton  affair,  you  can  sec  what  he’s 
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getting  at — there  are  reasons  on  his  side.  In  the  case  of  Alvarez, 
the  proportion  of  silly  remarks  is  higher,  while  the  mistakes  are 
of  a  kind  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  opinions  which  look 
right.  Still,  The  Shaping  Spirit  is  very  readable,  it  is  full  of  • 
opinions,  and  it  is  of  symptomatic  interest,  for  it  reflects  (if  it 
doesn’t  initiate)  important  movements  of  critical  taste. 

One  articulating  thread  in  the  book  is  its  concentration  on 
the  different  relations  with  tradition  among  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  of  the  last  generation.  American  poets  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Mr.  Alvarez  maintains,  had  no  previous  poetic 
language  to  go  on : 

The  great  effort  of  Pound  and  Eliot  was  not  merely  to 
inject  life  into  an  art  which  had  faded  into  one  of  spent, 
harmonious  truisms,  but  to  do  so  by  writing  English  with 
the  strengths  of  foreign  languages.  Perhaps  in  this  way 
they  managed  to  evolve  a  language  adequate  to  the  com¬ 
plex  sensibility  of  our  time.  But  they  also  managed  to 
evolve  a  new  formal  mode :  an  American  poetic  language. 
Hence  Pound  writes  English  as  though  he  had  just  in¬ 
vented  it,  whilst  Eliot,  in  his  peculiarly  subtle  modern  way,  i 
has  created  a  poetry  which,  however  near  the  norm  of 
spoken  language  it  begins,  is  the  most  formal  since  Milton 
set  about  writing  a  Latin  epic  in  English.  (164-5) 

Unlike  most  reviewers  of  The  Shaping  Spirit,  I  have  found 
this  thread  in  it  useful;  the  thesis  seems  to  me  to  throw  into 
relief  a  number  of  qualities  of  diction,  especially  in  Pound, 
Eliot,  and  Lawrence.  To  Hare  Crane  it  has  only  peripheral 
relevance.  But  it  gives  in  general  quite  enough  reason  tor  the 
essays  being  where  they  are.  All,  that  is,  except  the  final 
chapter,  ‘Art  and  Isolation’.  This  is  a  collection  of  half-sketched 
ideas,  prejudices,  and  recapitulations,  thrown  together  by  a 
method  of  construction  known  to  archeologists  as  random  rub¬ 
ble.  Isolation  is  indeed  a  determining  element  in  the  American 
poet’s  condition;  but  the  idea  needs  far  more  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  than  it  gets  here,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  to  a  British 
reader. 

The  first  essay,  on  Eliot,  is  not  controversial.  With  this  char¬ 
acterisation  of  a  ‘fine  mind’  exercising  control  over  its  medium 
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to  produce  perfect  form,  few  will  quarrel.  Formal  rather  than 
visual,  Eliot’s  imagination  presents  ‘an  actuality  which  is  always 
judged  or  regulated  to  himself’.  The  regulation,  however,  is 
by  impersonal  standards;  it  has  led  him  through  an  ‘almost 
scholastic’  involvement  with  words,  into  a  segregated  world 
lacking  ‘the  dimension  of  human  error’.  It  is  a  simplified,  but 
recognisable,  likeness  of  Eliot  the  vigilant  puritan.  Eliot  fits 
well  into  Mr.  Alvarez’s  thesis:  ‘I  think  this  quest  for  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  form  for  American  poetry  has  been  ended  by  Eliot. 
He  has  laid  down  the  elements  of  a  new  tradition,  one  in  which 
French  and  Italian  practice  is  as  important  as  English.  The 
disciplined,  formal  perfection  of  his  poetry  provides  a  sort  of 
code  of  manners  . . .  ’  (46-7).  The  character  of  Yeats  is  perhaps 
fresher.  This  is  Yeats  the  poet  of  old  age,  contemporary  in 
tone  but  not  in  values,  lacking  the  paraphernalia  of  modernity, 
most  traditional  when  freeing  himself  from  dead  conventions 
and  arriving  at  ‘a  naked  personal  strength’.  Yet,  while  it’s  easy 
to  agree  that  Yeats’s  personal  statements  are  not  in  any  way 
idiosyncratic,  one  has  qualms  about  his  eccentric  metaphysical 
beliefs  being  disposed  of  so  briskly;  for  Yeats  had  made  a  heavy 
emotional  investment  in  them.  Our  evaluation  of  many  of  the 
best  poems  will  depend  more  than  Alvarez  allows  on  our  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphysics.  ‘It  is  Yeats’s  emotional  resources  that 
seem  endless;  not  because  they  are  always  so  original;  they 
aren’t;  but  they  are  always  right’  (44).  How  can  emotional  re¬ 
sources  be  ‘always  right’?  Yeats’s  passionate  struggles,  always 
nostalgic,  always  too  late  self-knowing,  must  engage  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  ‘always  right’? — is  Yeats’s  experience,  even,  in¬ 
variably  ‘central’  ?  ‘Naked  personal  strength,’  too,  needs  quali¬ 
fication.  The  mythical  quality  of  late  lyrics  like  ‘Cuchulain 
Comforted’  makes  you  wonder  whether  the  personal  note  was 
exactly  the  one  Yeats  was  trying  to  strike. 

The  freshness  of  Pound’s  style  Mr.  Alvarez  finds  to  depend 
on  his  not  using  the  previous  English  tradition  of  diction,  but 
looking  beyond  to  classical  originals,  or  outside  the  Western 
tradition  altogether.  Pound  working  by  himself,  however,  is 
‘not  particularly  full’.  The  Cantos'  main  fault  is  their  remote¬ 
ness  :  ‘the  poet  himself  seems  hardly  to  exist’  (59).  Except  in 
the  Pisan  Cantos,  ‘the  abiding  central  life  of  the  artist’  is  not 
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there  to  create  the  details  in  his  own  coherence.  Many  will 
agree  with  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  wrong.  The  Cantos  do  have 
the  coherence  of  certain  persistent,  even  obsessive,  convictions, 
which  arc  part  of  Pound’s  poetic  character,  and  to  which  de¬ 
tails  arc  related.  Thus  Mr.  Alvarez’s  criticism  of  the  usury 
Canto  (xlv)  doesn’t  convince  me.  He  says  that  it  has  no  dynamic 
argument,  and  doesn’t  rely  on  logic  of  examples.  But  is  there 
not  an  argument  compressed  within  the  individual  ideograms? 
‘Emerald  findeth  no  Mcmling,’  for  instance,  is  no  mere  rhe¬ 
torical  illustration :  it  makes  us  reflect  sorrowfully  on  how  art 
techniques  have  suffered  from  changes  in  the  economic  system 
and  in  patronage. 

For  the  earlier  poems  of  Empson,  there  is  indiscriminate 
veneration.  In  the  1935  volume,  that  fool’s  cap  envelope  of 
tangcntialitics,  there  arc,  indeed,  four  good  poems,  and  a  few 
others  worth  reading.  But  Mr.  Alvarez’s  admiration  for  ‘The 
Ants’,  ‘Invitation  to  Juno’,  and  ‘Camping  Out’  amazes  me.  ‘In 
the  early  poems  the  ideas  were  constantly  expanding  one  into 
another  controlled  by  a  powerful  and  ironic  logic’  (85).  Instead, 
I  find  in  them  uncontrolled  associative  facility.  Nor  is  personal 
statement  common  in  the  early  poems,  though  it  is  in  The 
Gathering  Storm  (in  ‘Aubadc’,  ‘Missing  Dates’,  and  ‘Ignorance 
of  Death’),  a  volume  with  just  as  many  good  poems.  Why, 
then,  is  the  earlier  one  preferred?  Apparently  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  was  cleverer,  more  ‘stylish’,  and  began  a 
fashion.  There  is  a  more  critical  esteem  for  Stevens;  but  here, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Alvarez  is  out  of  his  depth.  The  essay,  which 
compares  unfavourably  with  Randall  Jarrell’s  very  similar  one, 
is  hardly  complete  in  itself;  it  is  a  pediment  only,  resting  more 
heavily  on  Blackmur  than  his  oblique  columns  will  bear.  And 
it  offers  no  interpretation  which  can  remove  my  uncertainty 
whether  Mr.  Alvarez  has  really  understood  Stevens.  ‘Slowly 
the  ivy  ...  ’  never  aimed  at  the  kind  of  terror  produced  by  the 
nursery  rhyme  with  which  it  is  here  compared.  In  compensa¬ 
tion,  it  has  an  elegiac  seriousness,  and  a  generalising  power 
incomparably  superior  to  Empson’s.  Mr.  Alvarez’s  welcome 
enthusiasm  for  Hart  Crane  involves  a  certain  revaluation, 
backed — it  seems  to  me — by  a  genuine  experience  of  the  poet. 
I  hope  this  essay  will  assist  appreciation  of  a  brilliant  minor 
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talent  neglected  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Alvarez 

I  isn’t  able  to  do  much  to  help  us  through  the  entanglements  of 
Crane’s  style,  which  is  almost  Shakespearean  in  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  its  metaphors.  Obviously  he  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
way  in  is  by  a  non-logical  approach.  But  what  particular  non- 
logical  approach  docs  he  have  in  mind  ? 

1  In  all  the  essays,  Mr.  Alvarez  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
^  poet’s  capacity  or  incapacity  for  personal  utterance.  If  he  had 
■  sketched  out  this  criterion  of  the  personal  more  fully,  it  would 
have  been  a  notable  contribution.  For  a  new  pcrsonalist  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature,  even  if  it  didn’t  supplant  contcxtualist  and 
neo-academic  criticism,  might  gratefully  supplement  them. 

Once  it  is  discovered  that  criticism  has  become  too  manipula¬ 
tive,  the  personal  can  be  restored  in  various  ways.  One  is  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  critic’s  person.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  pontiff’s 
mask,  there  is  a  certain  intimacy  in  Mr.  Alvarez’s  tone  which  I 
like.  The  danger  here  is  that  a  way  will  be  opened  for  personal 
anecdotes  of  doubtful  value.  (‘I  have  been  trying  to  remember 
what  it  reminds  me  of.  But  without  success’  (136).)  Secondly, 
criticism  can  take  into  its  sphere  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
A  poem  can  be  seen,  not  as  a  construct,  pattern,  thing  made, 
but  as  experienced  by  a  reader  who  encounters  it  differently 
on  different  occasions,  and  only  comes  to  know  it  after  grow¬ 
ing  into  a  mature  relation  with  it.  This  approach  can  take  the 
form  of  logical  or  psychological  analysis  of  the  act  of  reading; 
or,  as  in  Alvarez,  of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  reader’s  whole 
relation  with  the  work  directly.  What  docs  it  feel  like  to  read 
'  this?  What  is  the  essence  of  the  reader’s  experience  of  that, 

I  after  living  with  it  for  some  time?  Mr.  Alvarez’s  forte  is  defini¬ 
tion  of  qualities — a  favourite  word  of  his  is  ‘essential’ — and,  at 
his  best,  he  can  give  a  vivid  report  of  the  experience  of  knowing 
and  comparing  poems  of  two  literatures.  The  report  is  often 
true  to  our  own  experience;  but  whether  the  descriptions  go 
deeply  enough  into  this  experience  is  another  matter.  The  test 
of  this  valuable  kind  of  criticism  is.  Docs  this  report  isolate  and 
definitively  describe  qualities  not  distinguished  before?  Finally, 
the  poet’s  person  can  be  re-introduced.  Mr.  Alvarez’s  concept 
of  the  poet  is  Wordsworthian — a  man  speaking  to  men,  speak- 
I  ing  the  ‘real  language  of  men’,  uttering  ‘without  formulae  and 
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without  avoidance’  (161)  his  ‘real  feelings’.  This  leads  to  an 
evaluative  criterion,  for  if  the  poet  is  not  thus  personal,  he  may 
be  denied  poethood.  Mr.  Alvarez  commends  Yeats  because 
‘there  is  always  a  speaking  voice  that  comes  off  the  page’  and 
because  he  attains  ‘naked  personal  strength’;  and  condemns 
Auden  for  never  writing  ‘a  good  personal  poem’. 

By  this  criterion,  also,  Lawrence  is  revalued;  and  the  Law¬ 
rence  chapter  is  the  most  original  in  The  Shaping  Spirit. 
Lawrence  seems  to  me  the  limiting  case,  for,  while  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  man  speaking  to  men,  he  was  so  uninterested  in 
the  poem  as  artifact  that  he  can’t  properly  be  regarded  as  a  poet 
at  ail.  (Not  that  his  poems  are  not  of  great  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.)  In  the  Preface  to  Pansies  Lawrence  says :  ‘I  should  wish 
these  ‘PANSIES’  to  be  taken  as  thoughts  rather  than  anything 
else’ ;  and  many  of  his  poems  in  fact  reduce  to  reflections,  feel¬ 
ings,  meditations.  Yeats  wrote  spoken  poetry  too;  but  the 
difference  seems  to  be  that  Lawrence’s  poetry  so  often  does  no 
more  than  it  says.  The  form  of  his  language  doesn’t  often  help 
him,  except  in  the  way  in  which  prose  rhetoric  helps  a  speaker. 
I  can  see  what  Alvarez  means  when  he  speaks  of  Lawrence  try¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  a  natural  flow  of  language  which  would  be 
close  to  the  buried  stream  of  emotion.  But  if  this  ideal  is  not 
kept  in  proportion,  life  will  be  confused  with  the  fiction  of  life. 
And  the  result  will  be  paradoxical :  lack  of  force.  Lawrence’s 
stream  of  consciousness  was  not  submitted  to  enough  channel¬ 
ling  to  be  invariably  forceful.  In  his  parody  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Lawrence  wrote :  ‘When  genuine  passion  moves  you, 
say  what  you’ve  got  to  say,  and  say  it  hot.’  But  poetry  has  also 
to  be  plunged  in  the  creative  well  and  annealed  to  cold  hard¬ 
ness,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  edge.  Mr.  Alvarez  asserts,  but  is  never 
able  to  prove,  that  Lawrence’s  poems  aren’t  ‘jotted  down  talk’. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  ridiculousness  often  in  fact  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  gestures  and  hesitations  which  in  actual 
speech  preclude  laughter  at  sincere  but  inchoate  utterances. 
Alvarez’s  attempt  to  disparage  formal  composition  (142,  147) 
is  special  pleading  in  Lawrence’s  interest — he  speaks  as  if  poetic 
form  were  a  trivial  affair  of  finger-counting.  Moreover,  the 
footnote  on  page  161  saps  the  argument  of  the  chapter  above 
it,  by  admitting  that  Lawrence’s  metrical  rhythm  is  that  of 
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prose.  Lawrence’s  spoken  quality  may  commend  him  to  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  current  poetry  of  statement;  and  it’s  right  that  he 
should  receive  much  more  serious  attention.  But  he  represents 
a  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  possible  for  poetry  to  be  lost  alto¬ 
gether. 

When  I  say  that  Lawrence  lacked  judgment  in  selection,  I 
don’t  mean,  of  course,  that  he  should  have  censored  his  stream 
of  consciousness.  Selection  might  have  involved  even  more 
concentration  on  its  ‘ugly’  runnels.  But  concentrated,  distilled, 
the  stream  must  be,  to  yield  the  true  usquebaugh.  Lawrence 
imagines  Renoir  being  asked:  ‘What  do  you  paint  with, 
Maitre.?’  and  replying:  ‘With  my  penis,  and  be  damned!’ 
Lawrence  himself  used  the  same  medium,  and  this  was  well. 
Still,  not  everything  written  with  the  penis  is  necessarily  a 
poem.  When  he  overthrew  his  moral  censor,  Lawrence  also 
overthrew  his  literary  censor — perhaps  that  was  the  only  way 
he  could  come  to  subjects  considered  tactless  in  themselves. 
There  seems  no  virtue  in  claiming  for  him,  as  Alvarez  does,  a 
tact  (158)  and  a  wit  which  he  didn’t  possess.  No  poet  with 
literary  tact  would  have  failed  to  stop  himself  before  writing 
about  elephants  with  vast  sad  hearts,  or  before  expressions  like 
‘lout’  and  ‘what  rot’  became  habitual.  Even  the  personal  lyrics 
have  lines  which  are  not  merely  honest,  but,  in  the  slang  sense, 
‘wet’.  As  for  Lawrence’s  wit,  a  not  unfair  specimen  is  this, 
from  one  of  his  Prefaces :  ‘These  poems  are  called  ‘PANSIES’ 
because  they  are  rather  ‘PENSEES’  than  anything  else.’  Law¬ 
rence  was  witty,  but  he  hadn’t  enough  humour  or  feeling  for 
words  for  the  wit  to  be  dependably  funny.  Too  often,  his 
waspishness  turns  into  elephantine,  squelching  bathos. 

Then  why  read  his  poetry?  Lawrence’s  claim  is  not  an  ob¬ 
vious  one,  for  its  rests  on  qualities  like  sustained  honesty  and 
pertinacity  in  probing  feelings  to  the  quick — qualities  which 
don’t  command  attention  until  enough  has  been  read  to  show 
that  they  are  sustained.  His  poems  put  into  words,  into  literary 
form  if  not  poetic  form,  states  of  sensibility  which  arc  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  Yet  revaluation  has  to  be  judicious.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  the  poems  on  which  the 
claim  is  based.  The  peculiar  exhaustiveness  with  which  Law¬ 
rence  renders  an  emotional  development  would  be  shown,  for 
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‘Animals’  and  ‘The  Evangelistic  Beasts’  as  well  as  for  the  ‘per¬ 
sonal’  poems.  And  his  approach  to  maturity  would  be  traced, 
from  growing  point  to  growing  point. 

If  Mr.  Alvarez  fails  to  convince  about  Lawrence,  it  won’t  be 
because  he’s  wrong,  but  because  of  his  injudicious  methods  of 
persuasion.  For  one  thing,  he  goes  near  to  carrying  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  assertion  to  its  ad  absurdum.  ‘If  my  comments  arc 
vague  and  assertive,  I  can  only  add  another  assertion :  they  have 
to  be’  (147).  There  it  is :  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  be  damned  to 
you!  Unsupported  assertion  is  one  pitfall  of  the  definitive 
method;  the  epigram  or  brilliant  brevity  is  another.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Alvarez  can  throw  out  a  vivid  felicity,  as  when  he  com¬ 
pares  Stevens’s  work  to  ‘very  elaborate  dwellings  carved  into 
the  same  cliff-face’.  But  too  often  his  mots  only  seem  to  crystal¬ 
lise  a  complex  idea.  They  resolve  on  scrutiny  into  separate  and 
unremarkable  (or  dubious)  observations  connected  only  rhe¬ 
torically,  and  cast  in  a  speciously  general  form.  ‘No  American 
writer  has  had  a  poetic  imagination  as  profound  as  Melville’s, 
but  the  best  of  them  have  the  same  kind  of  difficulty.’  ‘The  only 
native  English  poet  of  any  importance  to  survive  the  First 
World  War  was  D.  H.  Lawrence.’  This  is  dangerously  easy  to 
do :  ‘No  English  poet  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  has  had  so 
tough  a  style  as  Whitman’s;  though  many  have  written  lines  of 
equal  len^.’  The  assertive  critic  also  finds  it  difficult  not  to 
let  prejudices  creep  in  among  his  opinions.  We  expect  this,  but 
look  for  a  better  attempt  at  rationalising  than  Mr.  Alvarez  is 
prepared  to  make.  I’m  not  thinking  here  of  his  essay  on  Auden 
(though  that  is  bad — he  has  no  talent  for  negative  criticism), 
but  of  his  thoughtless  gibes  at  Dylan  Thomas  and  e.  e.  Cum¬ 
mings  (‘virtuosity  with  a  typewriter’),  and  his  disposal  of 
Graves  in  a  footnote.  These  blots  were  needless,  for  nothing 
obliged  Mr.  Alvarez  to  mention  poets  he  despised;  personal 
prejudices  aren’t  always  of  general  interest.  Finally,  Mr. 
Alvarez’s  descriptions  arc  loaded  rhetorically.  His  love  for  wit 
and  irony  lead  him  to  use  the  key  words  ‘ironic’  and  ‘witty’  as 
laudatory  terms,  while  even  ‘tough’  and  ‘ugly’  somehow  come 
to  convey  similar  approbation. 

A  random  collation  shows  that  Mr.  Alvarez  usually  edits  his 
quotations  in  the  interests  of  brevity;  though  he  will  occasion- 
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ally  pad  them  out.  Among  emendations,  his  soul  for  Empson’s 
soil  is  notable  (84).  A  list  of  errata  might  smack  of  Ponderis- 
mus1{eit  (or,  as  Mr.  Alvarez  prefers,  ponderismusl(eit\  and 
would  certainly  enlarge  this  review  unreasonably;  but  one  warn¬ 
ing  must  be  given :  Don’t  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  any  title  he 
dtes. 

A.  D.  S.  Fowler 

The  Queen’s  College, 

Oxford 


THE  CRITICAL  TRADITION 

Literary  Criticism:  A  Short  History.  By  William  K.  Wimsatt, 
Jnr.,  and  Cleanth  Brooks.  New  York :  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1957.  London :  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  55s. 

A  few  conjectures,  a  supply  of  admonitions,  many  acute 
isolated  observations,  some  brilliant  guesses,  much  oratory 
and  applied  poetry,  inexhaustible  confusion,  a  sufficiency 
of  dogma,  no  small  stock  of  prejudices,  whimsies  and 
crotchets,  a  profusion  of  mysticism,  a  Uttle  genuine  specu¬ 
lation,  sund^  stray  inspirations,  pregnant  hints  and  ran¬ 
dom  aperfus;  of  such  as  these,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  is  extant  critical  theory  composed  (Principles 
of  Literary  Criticism,  second  edition,  p.  6). 

RICHARDS,  in  1924,  was  speculating  about  a.d.  3000  when, 
if  all  was  to  go  well,  our  knowledge  ‘may  make  all  our  aesthe¬ 
tics,  all  our  psychology,  all  our  theory  of  value,  look  pitiful’ 
{Principles,  p.  4).  If,  however,  as  Eliot  suggested  in  ‘Tradition 
and  the  Individual  Talent’,  progress  in  many  fields  of  inquiry 
is  no  more  than  ccnnplication  of  theory  (The  Sacred  Wood, 
third  edition,  pp.  51-2) — if  ‘knowledge’  may,  in  a  sense,  be 
'Aeory  of  value’  —  a.d.  3000  might  do  little  better  than  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  :  ‘  .  but  when  hereby  we  shall  but  as  it 
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icrs,  emergence,  in  Plato’s  abstract  Transcendentalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Aristotle’s  biological  and  more  empirical  leanings  on 
and  the  other,  of,  respectively,  Idealist  aesthetics  of  pure  form,  and 
1  of '  affective  and  ‘sensationalist’  theories  of  art.  There  is  a  critical 
adi- 1  and  balanced  account  of  Aristode’s  cathartic  principle,  and  a 
idg- '  good  discussion  of  the  different  uses  of  mimesis  (pp.  22  ff.).  1 
and  am  not  sure,  however,  if  they  do  full  justice  to  Aristode’s  idea 
ibu*  of  mimesis  in  attributing  to  him  the  notion  of  the  artist  giving 
:urc,  nature  a  helping  hand  to  fulfil  her  goal  (p,  26);  it  might  be 
that  argued  that  Plato  reveals  a  parallel  assumption  when  he  places 
own  the  poet  above  the  historian  in  their  respective  powers  of  ren- 
ack-  dcring  the  universal.  The  most  helpful  of  Aristotle’s  metaphors 
very  hi  approaching  the  problem  may  be,  characteristically  enough, 
ility’  medical — that  of  the  doctor  whose  particular  knowledge  and 
rate,  method  allow  him  to  act  on  the  hidden  causes  of  nature.  The 
and  dramatist,  that  is,  by  means  of  his  formal  principles,  imaginative 
ent’,  recasting,  selection,  etc.,  demonstrates  the  hidden  springs  of 
and  character  and  motive:  the  writer,  as  Kenneth  Burke  puts  it, 
>t  to  creates  a  ‘context’  which  enables  him  to  answer  ‘stragetic  ques- 
itext  dons’.  If  then  the  universal  is,  for  Plato,  something  better  than 
lility  history,  for  Aristode  it  reveals  itself  in  history,  out  requires 
ions,  the  method  of  the  poet  for  its  clear  definition.  This  is  perhaps 
links  the  implication  of  Henry  James’  use  of  the  word  history  in 
:  the  reference  to  the  novel,  and  it  is  an  account  which  harmonises 
hem  with  Wimsatt’s  and  Brooks’  interpretation  of  the  relation  of 
I  ap-  character  and  action  in  the  Poetics^  an  interpretation  which  they 
leads  illustrate  by  quoting  from  James  (p.  38)  (the  quotation  is  typical 
jomc  of  their  sense  of  illuminating  ‘correspondences’).  Character 
precipitates  action  and  action  is  the  means  of  unfolding  and 
ision  I  exteriorising  character :  the  peripeteia  and  anagnorisis  are,  they 
ies—  a  ‘the  due  developments  and  complements  of  harmartia’ 

any  I  (P-  45)- 

after  1  After  a  chapter  which  clarifies  classical  accounts  of  rhetoric, 
5  for  I  Part  One  continues  with  a  discussion  of  Roman  Classicism. 
Dility  ®  Horace  is  treated  sympathetically,  and  Saintsbury’s  charge  that 
dity,  I  the  Ars  Poetica  is  a  recipe  for  mediocrity  given  a  neat  rejoinder 
s  the  I  (P-  90).  They  point  to  the  odd  divergence  of  Horace’s  prin- 
,  the  I  tiples  and  practice  (p.  84),  and  their  evaluation  is  a  nice  exercise 
V  the  I  hi  Horatian  decorum : 
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His  speciality  is  not  the  deep  question  of  the  tenacious  train 
of  reasoning,  but  the  tacit  assumption,  and  upon  this  the 
neatly  erected  formula  (p.  80). 


The  ‘romantic’  aspect  of  Longinus’  theory  is  perhaps  over¬ 
emphasised,  to  the  neglect  of  his  strikingly  modern  insights: 
in  his  assertion  of  the  creative  demand  on  the  reader  made  by 
literature,  of  the  ability  of  poetry  to  direct  and  widen  the  sen¬ 
sibility,  together  with  his  own  ‘word  on  the  page’  analysis, 
Longinus  was  surely  something  of  a  prophet  of  modern  times. 

The  first  major  section  concludes  with  an  examination  of 
medieval  neo-Platonism,  and  an  account  of  Plotinus  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  valuable.  The  authors  illustrate 
the  attempts  of  Plotinus,  Augustine  and  Aquinas  to  define 
beauty  in  terms  of  formal  harmony  and  unity  in  diversity.  The 
recognition  by  scholastic  philosophers  of  the  appeal  of  verbal 
obliquity,  symbolic  and  metaphorical  expression  (p.  125)  is 
shown  to  lead  to  the  emergence  of  allegorical  interpretations  of 
classical  texts,  and  it  forms  a  natural  bridge  from  medieval  to 
renaissance  themes.  The  complexity  of  the  situation  facing  the 
theorist  who  wished  to  harmonise  the  Christian  norm  with 
classical  literature  is  epitomised  by  their  comment  on  Dante’s 
own  symbolist  exegesis  of  the  Commedia : 


) 

) 


This  we  might  say  is  Scriptural  method  put  to  the  explica- 1 
tion  and  vindication  of  religious  poetry  written  by  natural 
inspiration  (p.  148). 

Their  treatment  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  ‘florilegium  of  ! 
sententiae’  enables  them  to  introduce  a  considerable  degree  of 
order  into  a  prolix  and  quarrelsome  age.  However,  Sidney  j 
suffers  a  partial  eclipse,  and  I  regretted  the  omission  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson.  More  serious  is  the  neglect  of  Samuel  Daniel  [ 
who  only  appears  in  parenthesis.  Daniel’s  refusal  to  impose  ' 
^  priori  limitations  on  poetry,  or  to  take  the  authority  or  the 
ancients  on  trust,  and  his  assertion  that  poetry  must  be  judged 
by  its  effects  rather  than  by  its  methods,  reveal  a  degree  of 
general  intelligence  unequalled  except  by  Sidney.  The  Defense 
of  Rhyme  seems  to  me  the  most  distinguished  piece  of  critical 
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relaxation — a  tendency  which  is  at  its  most  extreme  in  all¬ 
opathic  interpretations  of  Aristotle’s  pity  and  fear,  and  reflects 
the  psychological  bias  of  empirical  philosophy  with  its  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  ‘dissociation  of  the  feeling  and  responding  side 
of  human  consciousness  from  the  side  of  knowing  and  rational 
valuing’  (p.  284).  While  doing  justice  to  Johnson  as  a  fully 
‘squared’  figure,  they  find  in  his  writings  clear  evidence  of  the 
widening  cracks  on  the  surface  of  the  Neo-Classic  Universal : 
the  ‘necxlassic  theory  of  general  truth’  was  never,  of  course, 
unambiguous  (there  is  an  illuminating  analytic  summary  with 
examples,  pp.  331-6),  but  the  remorseless  stripping  of  the  com¬ 
mon  assumptions  which  had  given  it  flesh  and  blood — the 
creation  of  an  impassable  gulf  between  ‘truth’  and  ‘fiction’, 
science  and  rhetoric,  sense  and  sensibility — left  a  clumsy  and 
shapeless  skeleton  of  ideas. 

The  discussion  of  eighteenth-century  poetics,  while  it  does  not 
minimise  the  complexity  of  the  historical  movement,  indicates, 
with  considerable  precision,  the  nature  of  the  motive  force 
which  led  to  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s  onslaught  on  poetic 
diction  and  the  ‘sublime  in  the  old  sense’.  This  is  the  subject  of 
the  opening  chapter  of  Part  Three,  and  demonstrates  the  native 
movement  in  the  growth  of  nineteenth-century  poetics.  It  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  German  ideas,  which  places  the 
English  aspect  of  early  romantic  theory  in  its  European  setting, 
and  this  account  of  Idealist  theory  and  poetics,  which  is  admir¬ 
ably  compact  and  lucid  and  reveals  their  implications  for  later 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  approaches  to  literature,  leads 
to  an  examination  of  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s  theories 
of  Imagination.  The  inveterate  tendency  of  Idealist  theory  to 
run  together  critical  categories — thought /feeling,  form /mean¬ 
ing —  and  the  grandiose  assimilation  of  \unst  and  dichtuni 
present  problems  that  are  clearly  evident  in  the  romantics’ 
account  of  imagination.  The  historian  must  make  distinctions 
between  the  nature  and  status  of  imagination  and  the  function 
and  significance  of  poetry,  which  in  a  sense  do  not  arise  for  the 
romantics;  it  is  with  the  nature  and  status  of  imadnation  that 
their  poetry  is  most  often  concerned.  The  authors  see  the 
problems  clearly  and  handle  them  brilliantly.  In  Coleridge’s 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  imagination  and  in  his  attempt 
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to  see  the  two  kinds  as  ‘not  in  principle  different’  (pp.  398-9), 
they  see  the  major  problem  of  literary  theory — the  need  to  relate 
knowing  and  valuing,  ‘nature’  and  human  order — and  argue 
that  the  difficulties  presented  by  Coleridge’s  solution  are  im- 

C’’  ' :  in  all  Idealist  and  Symbolist  aesthetics.  The  discussion 
to  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  romantic  poetry  itself; 
describing  its  make-up,  they  remark : 

It  is  a  structure  which  makes  only  a  restrained  use  of  the 
central  overt  statement  of  similitude  which  had  been  so 
important  in  all  poetry  up  to  that  time.  Both  tenor  and 
vehicle  are  wrought  in  a  parallel  process  out  of  the  same 
material.  The  landscape  is  both  the  cxrcasion  of  subjective 
reflection  or  transcendental  insight  and  the  source  of 
figures  by  which  the  reflection  or  insight  is  defined  (p.  401). 

However,  about  the  extent  to  which  Wimsatt  and  Brooks  see 
the  romantics  as  ‘pre-symbolists’,  some  reservations  are,  I  think, 
in  order.  Certainly  on  the  theoretical  plane  their  emphasis  on 
the  continuity  of  romantic  and  symbolist  ideas  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — it  lends  opportune  backing  to  some  of  Professor 
Kermode’s  contentions,  as  well  as  confirming  some  private  sus¬ 
picions — but,  to  the  eternal  discomfort  of  literary  theorists,  it  is 
not  and  never  has  been  possible  to  infer  practice  from  theory. 
Their  reference  to  a  ‘brilliant  host  of  symbolic  nature  poems’ 
(p.  401)  comes  a  little  too  pat,  and,  in  any  case,  some  differentia¬ 
tion  of  kinds  is  surely  necessary,  particularly  between  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge.  To  call  Wordsworth  a  symbolist  is  to  put 
more  weight  on  the  term  than  it  can  bear.  Wordsworth  docs 
not  fuse  ‘content’  and  ‘Form’,  object  and  experiencing  subject; 
he  Uil\s  abouty  and  draws  conclusions  from,  the  relations  of 
pcrccivcr  and  perceived.  The  difference  in  poetic  method  is 
reflected  perhaps  on  the  theoretical  plane,  and  I  think  more 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  distinctions  between  Words¬ 
worth’s  fairly  loose  organicism  and  Coleridge’s  Transcendental 
Platonism.  Coleridge  was  never  entirely  confident  about  his 
‘nature  in  the  higher  sense’. 

Wimsatt  and  Brooks  argue  that  the  ‘rhapsodic  didacticism’ 
of  Shelley,  Blake,  Dc  Quinccy  and  Carlyle,  the  more  ‘classical’ 
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and  ‘cognitive’  didacticism  of  Arnold  and  the  neo-Humanists, 
and  the  ‘art  pour  Vart'  aesthetic — a  more  narrowly  aesthetic 
reduction  of  Kant’s  ‘purposiveness  without  purpose’ — reflect, 
in  varying  degrees,  the  influence  of  Idealist  thought,  and  illus¬ 
trate  secondary  lines  in  the  poet’s  defence  against  nineteenth- 
century  scientism.  Though  the  classifleations  are  valid  and 
worthwhile,  I  feel  that  the  writers  make  a  little  too  much  of 
them.  There  is  more  to  Shelley  than  a  set-piece  expressing 
‘what  oft  was  thought’,  as  there  is  more  in  Arnold  man  the 
culture-monger. 

Shelley’s  account  of  the  poetic  spirit  as  the  principle  active  in 
all  intellectual  discovery  of  order  and  relation  is  probably  the 
first  thoroughgoing  expressionist  solution  of  Coleridge’s  two 
imaginations  problem,  and  makes  Shelley  an  obvious  precursor 
of  Croce.  The  notion  that  the  poetic  principle  provides  the  vital 
life  of  religions  and  human  institutions — a  corollary  to  the 
heuristic  account  of  imagination — may  well  have  influenced 
Arnold.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Shelley  provides  a  common 
source  both  for  Croce’s  assertion  that  single  lines  and  phrases 
can  function  artistically,  and  for  Arnold’s  ‘touchstones’.  Again, 
one  finds  in  the  Defense  the  now  familiar  idea  of  a  continuous 
poetic  whole  of  which  single  poems  form  the  separate,  but  not 
entirely  self-sufficient,  episodes. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  partial  failure  of  insight — and  perhaps 
some  special  pleading — in  the  authors’  attempt  to  read  Arnold 
almost  entirely  in  terms  of  historical  antecedents.  The  reaction 
against  Arnold  was  doubtless  necessary  and  salutary,  but  it  is 
becoming  something  of  a  tedious  stock-response,  and  to  repeat 
the  strictures  of  Eliot  and  Leavis  might  seem  to  pre-judge  the 
critical  issues  and  beg  the  relevant  historical  questions.  Wc 
hear  of  Arnold’s  ‘open  appeal  to  the  chunklet’,  that  he  ‘enter¬ 
tains  a  notion’,  and  much  about  Arnold’s  ‘hauteur’,  ‘disdain’ 
and  ‘kid-gloved  arrogance’;  we  hear  rather  less  about  Arnold 
as  the  defender  of  disinterested  speculation  and  the  free  play  of 


the  critical  mind,  the  enemy  of  stock,  second-hand  ideas. 
Arnold’s  advocacy  of  an  impersonal  art,  ‘particular,  precise  and 
firm’,  and  his  distinction  between  transitory  novelty  and  the 
genuine  originality  which  is  the  result  of  an  awareness  of  the 
‘main  stream  of  human  life’,  of  culture  as  a  process  of  ‘growing 
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sts,  and  becoming*,  surely  have  some  claim  to  be  important  seminal 
ctic  notions. 

cct,  I  am  not  sure  if  Wimsatt  and  Brooks  entirely  appreciate  the 
lus-  reverberations  in  English  criticism  of  ‘that  great  and  inexhaus- 
ith-  tible  word  life\  and  I  doubt,  in  particular,  that  More  and  Bab- 
and  bitt  arc  relevant  here,  though  James,  as  they  realise  (p.  450), 

1  of  certainly  is.  I  may  be  able  to  indicate  what  1  mean  by  pointing 
ling  out  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Lawrence  as  a  critic,  nor  of 
the  Orwell,  and  very  little  indeed  about  Dr.  Lcavis. 

Following  the  discussion  of  Arnold,  there  arc  two  complc- 
c  in  mentary  chapters  on  the  socio-realist  ‘justification’  of  art  (‘party- 

thc  line  mimesis’,  p.  470)  and  the  art  for  art’s  sake  aesthetic,  which 

two  conclude  with  an  amusing  illustration  of  ‘how  in  the  boundless 

rsor  realm  of  idealism  aesthetic  and  didactic  theory  become  one,  or 

dtal  how  impressionistic  criticism  can  be  assimilated  to  didactic  art’ 

the  (p.  496).  There  is  a  valuable  reassessment  of  Croce,  and  Part 

iced  Three  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  development,  and  the 

non  forces  which  determine  the  growth  of,  nineteenth-  and  twen- 

ascs  ticth-century  historical,  philological  and  bibliographical  re- 

ain,  search,  which  is  something  of  a  School  for  Scholars  (see  pp. 

lous  543  ff.).  ‘Expensive  tools  have  to  be  used’  (p.  532) — like  expen- 

not  sive  arms. 

If,  as  suggested,  Part  Four  says  little  about  the  ethical  norm 
laps  in  contemporary  criticism  (Cambridge  rather  than  New  Eng- 
lold  land),  it  is  comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of  the  aesthetic  issues 
tion  :  of  twentieth-century  literary  theory,  and  attains  a  quite  remark- 
it  is  able  degree  of  detachment  and  balanced  evaluation.  Some  of 
peat  I  the  dominant  contours  in  this  land  of  ‘desolate  chimeras’  and 
:  the  I  ‘forlorn  demons’  become  faintly  discernible.  The  problem  of 
Wc  complexity  and  tension  in  art,  and  the  view  of  art  as  reconciling 

Iter-  (^iposites,  begin  to  emerge  as  earlv  as  Nietzsche’s  essay  on 

lain’  tragedy;  and  Nietzsche’s  account  of  drama  in  terms  of  the 

nold  intensive,  inter-penetrating  nature  of  the  lyric  or  of  a  piece  of 

ly  of  music — ideas  which,  of  course,  owe  something  to  the  lyric  norm 

leas.  of  Idealist  theory — finds  an  inverted  reflection  in  later  attempts 

and  ■  to  find  a  ‘plot’  and  dramatic  structure  for  the  shortest  lyric, 
the  I  The  larger  theoretical  enterprise  of  defining  the  function  or  the 
[  the  I  creative  faculty  is  explored  in  the  context  of  Coleridge’s  desire 
ving  I  to  see  words  as  things.  The  metamorphosis  of  word  into  thing 
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is  shown  as  taking  place,  in  different  ways,  in  the  semantic 
criticism  of  Richards  and  Empson,  the  ‘impersonal  art’  of  Eliot 
and  Pound,  symbolist  aesthetics,  and  the  aesthetics  of  the 
Jamesian  and  Flaubertian  novel.  While  appreciating  the  impor¬ 
tant  insights  produced  by  this  approach,  they  allow  the  opposi¬ 
tion  (Winters,  Tate,  Vivas)  to  state  its  case,  and  themselves,  in 
an  epilogue,  try  to  indicate  a  middle  way.  The  chapter  on 
Symbolism  is  particularly  suggestive,  and  the  case  for  the 
alignment  of  French  poets.  New  England  novelists  and  Trans- 
cendentalist,  and  Yeats  is  persuasively  argued  (they  accept  a 
little  too  readily,  perhaps,  Yeats’s  opting  for  the  road  ‘of  know¬ 
ledge’  to  that  ‘of  will’,  p.  601.  The  quotations  from  Yeats's 
poetry  that  follow  might  be  read  as  indicating  the  opposite 
path).  One  important  conclusion  of  this  discussion  seems  to  be 
that,  if  realism  is  next  to  propaganda,  the  symbolist  imagination 
tends  to  lapse  into  silence. 

Silence  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  symbolist 
imagination  as  a  subject  for  literary  theory,  and  the  proliferation 
of  myth  and  archetype  interpretations  of  poetry,  a  striking 
phenomenon  of  contemporary  poetics,  provide  the  subject  of 
the  concluding  chapter  of  the  History.  While  they  discuss 
appreciatively  the  work  of  Mrs.  Langer,  the  authors  find  in¬ 
herent  in  her  approach  difficulties  it  shares  with  other  symbolist 
and  expressivist  theories.  They  illustrate  the  ambivalence  of  the 
mythical  interpretation  of  literature  in  the  writings  of  Cassirer, 
Northrop  Frye,  Stuart  Chase  and  others,  which  seems  to  leave 
us  with  a  free  choice  among  conflicting  alternatives:  art  is 
myth,  myth  is  art,  myth  is  only  art,  etc.  The  reduction  of  word 
to  thing,  as  with  Sprat,  or  its  ‘elevation’,  desiderated  by  Coler¬ 
idge,  seem,  in  both  cases,  to  lead  to  a  circular  and  monistic 
position  which  has  an  inveterate  tendency  to  abolish  critical  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  indeed  to  empty  art  of  any  ideational  content. 

“‘What  then?”  sang  Plato’s  ghost.  ‘‘What  then?” ’.  With 
out  attempting  to  mirror  the  shadows  ‘which  futurity  casts  upon 
the  present’,  the  writers  point  some  pertinent  morals  and  sug¬ 
gest  ‘a  pattern  of  effort  pointed  toward  at  least  a  certain  kind  of 
goal’  (p.  735),  and  their  Epilogue  may  well  be  an  ‘influence  . . . 
which  moves’.  They  attempt  to  suggest  something  of  the  ‘real 
status’  of  Plato’s  rhapsode  (Section  V),  and  to  relate  the  specific 
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‘aesthetic’  emotion  to  the  emotions  of  ordinary  life  (Section  VI). 
In  outlining  an  approach  to  literary  values  as  providing  an 
‘inter-subjective’  definition  of  the  relationship  between  objective 
world  and  the  ‘inner’  orientation  of  the  experiencing  subject — 
an  approach  which  leads  them  to  define  literature  as  ‘a  tensional 
union  of  making  with  seeing  and  saying’  (p.  755) — they  may 
indeed  have  struck  a  new  and  important  key.  Their  account 
harmonises  strikingly  with  Walter  J.  Ong’s  recent  discussion 
of  the  art  object  as  ‘a  dialectic  of  aural  and  objective  corre¬ 
latives’. 

Some  final  points :  at  well-chosen  stages  in  the  story  appear 
summaries  of  certain  major  issues  in  the  history  of  literary 
theory — general  ‘truth’,  the  universal,  wit,  nature,  etc. — which 
elucidate  the  meanings  attached  to  them,  and  illustrate  their 
development  and  influence  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Appended 
to  most  of  the  chapters  are  supplements  which  provide  an 
oblique,  often  witty,  commenta^  on  the  course  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  strategy,  too,  which  enables  the  writers  to 
demonstrate  directly  the  interaction  of  ‘past’  and  ‘present’.  Their 
use  of  scholarly  sources  is  thorough,  but  it  never  leads  to  an 
over-burdening  of  the  text.  We  often  hear  of  the  ‘idea’  of 
literary  scholarship:  that  the  graduate  thesis  should  provide 
material  for  the  literary  article,  which,  in  turn,  acts  as  a  source 
for  the  comprehensive  study;  here,  a  rare  event,  we  see  the  idea 
at  work.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  lively  and  the  work  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  sustained  critical  insight. 

P.  Le  Brun 

Oxford 
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BOOK  REVIEWERS  AS  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

‘REPLY’  by  a  critic  to  a  review  of  his  book  is  pointless  unless  it 
involves  a  question  extending  far  beyond  the  book,  its  author, 
and  the  reviewer.  I  am  grateful  for  Mr.  G.  K.  Hunter’s  favour¬ 
able  remarks  about  parts  of  my  Unity  in  Shai^espearian  Tragedy 
and  have  no  wish  to  query  less  favourable  comment  which  is 
specific.  The  concern  here  is  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  premise.  What 
I  wish  to  say  about  his  ‘Shakespeare  for  Business  Machines’  in 
the  January  issue  (a  review  of  books  by  Paul  Siegel,  H.  S. 
Wilson  and  myself)  is  that  the  profession  of  literary  study  may 
be  threatened  less  by  machined  criticism  than  by  the  mechan¬ 
ised  reviewing  of  criticism,  a  fast-growing  practice  which  dis¬ 
turbs  most  critics  and  which  shoiud  be  of  concern  to  readers 
and  editors  of  critical  journals. 

In  the  present  quite  typical  case  three  studies  of  Shakespearian 
tragedy  were  ‘fed  in’  to  the  reviewer  who  emitted  a  standard 
formula :  the  concession  or  two  on  each  book,  plus  a  punched 
card  which  indicated  that  the  books  perversely  try  to  encompass 
‘the  whole  of  the  tragic  oeuvre'  with  a  ‘higher  and  grander 
Truth’  (compare  my  statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  201)  and 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  work  of  art  to  exceed  the  critic’s 
explanations.  The  critic,  of  course,  dogs  the  tracks  of  something 
greater  than  himself,  but  why,  as  he  is  ‘processed’,  must  he  have 
pretensions  to  greatness  thrust  upon  him  ?  Never,  if  he  is  sane, 
does  he  try  ‘to  cover  the  whole’  of  even  a  single  play,  or  imply 
for  a  moment  that  the  play  does  not  exceed  his  view  of  it.  If  it 
didn’t  vastly  exceed  his  perception,  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  his 
attempt  at  limited  explanation. 

Theologians  can  discuss  single  attributes  of  God  without 
charges  of  blasphemy;  psychiatrists  can  describe  symptoms 
without  being  told  that  they  desecrate  the  mind’s  mystery;  re¬ 
viewers  can  discuss  parts  of  books  without  complaints  of  un¬ 
fairness.  But  when  a  critic  suggests  that  a  theme  in  Hamlet  is 
‘central’  he  is  presumed  to  mean  that  nothing  else  is  central; 
when  he  opines  that  his  theme  minimises  structural  faults  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  parts  of  the  play,  he  is  understood  as  saying,  in 
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Mr.  Hunter’s  sturdy  style,  ‘The  play  is  a  failure  if  you  don’t 
see  it  my  way.’ 

If  criticism  is  to  thrive  at  all,  it  must  provide  substantial, 
orderly  demonstration,  and  it  should  be  cogently  written.  But 
if  the  critic,  in  trying  as  gracefully  as  he  can  to  meet  these 
responsibilities,  knows  he  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  his  demon* 
stration  equals  the  work  of  art,  or  that  his  presentation  of  direct 
evidence  is  the  method  of  art,  then  he  will  become  evasively 
diffuse  or  silent. 

If  he  is  unwary  he  can,  of  course,  employ  disclaimer.  In 
the  book  Mr.  Hunter  reviewed  I  did  not  stop  with  self-limita¬ 
tion  at  key  points;  I  tried  to  be  doubly  clear  in  the  introduction : 
*ln  any  event  “theme”  will  never  mean  the  theme  [italics  in 
the  original] ;  I  have  no  wish  to  rule  out  alternative  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  to  imply  that  Shakespeare  obtained  unity  by  narrowing 
his  range’  (Introduction,  p.  4).  And  again:  ‘If  I  may  be 
allowed  a  single  plea  for  “understanding”,  I  should  like  to 
advance  an  old  but  neglected  principle:  no  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  should  be  considered  as  an  attempt  at  complete¬ 
ness,  nor  should  any  interpretation  be  read  as  denying  another 
with  which  it  is  not  actually  in  conflict.  If  an  essay  on  Hamlet 
seems  in  its  stressing  of  a  part  of  the  play  to  obscure  the  whole, 
the  obscuring  is  often  not  a  fault  of  the  critic  but  of  his  readers, 
who  interpret  his  necessary  emphasis  as  an  exclusion  of  collateral 
and  often  very  important  matters.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to 
read  most  criticism  . . .  ’  (Introduction,  p.  8).  But  can  one  trust 
business  machines  to  assimilate  clear  disclaimer?  I  have  a  friend 
who  assures  me  that  one  can.  If  that  is  so,  the  coming  displace¬ 
ment  by  technolo^  of  reviewers  may  not,  after  all,  be  so  dis¬ 
tressing.  No  machine  can  be  less  complicated  than  people  who 
keep  discovering  for  us,  month  by  month,  that  the  whole  work 
of  art  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  critics.  Can’t  we  agree  that 
it  is,  and  then  test  the  Shakespeare  critic  by  asking  simply :  is 
what  he  perceives  part  of  the  play,  and  does  it  find  ultimate 
(and  happier)  expression  in  the  Shakespearian  ‘fluency  with 
which  relationships  and  vistas  open  and  close,  dissolve  and 
change’?  The  quoted  words  are  Mr.  Hunter’s  and,  although 
scarcely  revelation,  they  are  worth  quoting. 
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RIMBAUD 

MR.  CHARLES  TOMLINSON’S  review  of  my  book  Rimbaud 
in  the  January  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism  contains  some 
errors,  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  correct,  particularly 
as  one  of  them  has  been  made,  and  is  still  being  made,  by  many 
scholars. 

In  discussing  the  complex  problem  of  Rimbaud’s  renunciation 
of  literature,  Mr.  Toedinson  adduces,  as  evidence,  that  the 
poet  intended  to  continue  writing  after  he  had  completed  Une 
Saison  en  Enfer,  Delahaye’s  statement  about  a  proposed  series 
of  prose  poems,  L’Histoire  Magnifique,  which  was  to  open  with 
Photographies  des  Temps  Passes.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son  misquotes  Delahaye,  who  referred,  not  to  Photographies 
des  Temps  Passes,  but  to  La  Photographie  des  Temps  Passes', 
and  not  to  the  winter  of  1872-3,  but  to  the  previous  winter.  It 
was,  he  said,  ‘vers  la  fin  de  I’hivcr  de  71-2’  that  Rimbaud  spoke 
to  him  of  this  project  and — an  important  fact  omitted  by  your 
reviewer — read  some  of  these  poems  to  him.  The  mistake  in 
the  title  is  negligible,  but  the  error  about  the  year  is  serious,  for 
if  these  poems  were  written  before,  or  during,  the  winter  of 
1871-2,  it  means  that  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  opinion 
that  Rimbaud  was  ‘contemplating  a  further  extension  of  literary 
power’  after  the  publication  of  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  in  the 
autumn  of  1873;  o*'  contrary,  Delahaye’s  statement  could 
be  used  to  support  the  traditional  view  of  the  order  of  composi¬ 
tion  of  Rimbaud’s  works:  Poesies,  Illuminations,  Une  Saison 
en  Enfer.  I  myself  still  accept  this  view,  but  I  have  never  stated 
that  Rimbaud’s  abandonment  of  literature  was  ‘complete’  im¬ 
mediately  after  Une  Saison  en  Enfer.  I  have  always  believed, 
since  1936,  when  I  was  working  on  my  thesis  Le  Lyrisme  de 
Rimbaud,  that  some  of  the  Illuminations  may  have  been  written 
at  the  same  time  as  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  ana  some  shortly  after 
its  completion — but  that  the  majority  of  them  were  written 
before. 

La  Photographie  des  Temps  Passes  may,  like  La  Chasse 
Spirituelle,  be  one  of  the  poet’s  lost  works;  but  it  is  tempting 
to  speculate  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  titles  which  Rim- 
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baud  had  thought  of  giving  to  the  Illuminations,  and  the  sub¬ 
titles  of  ‘painted  plates’,  or  ‘coloured  plates’  which  (according 
to  Verlaine)  he  gave  them,  suggest  a  similar  preoccupation  with 
a  more  objective  kind  of  poetry. 

I  hope  that  the  above  remarks  will  show  why  in  my  book  I 
‘omitted’  all  reference  to  Im  Photographic  des  Temps  Passes, 
a  complicated  issue  which  would  have  taken  more  space  than  I 
was  allowed. 

C.  A.  Hackett 

University  of  Southampton 

‘IMMEDIACY  OF  PRESENTATION’  AND 
‘PRACTICAL  CRITICISM’ 

READERS  interested  in  the  thesis  about  the  novel  that  I  out¬ 
lined  in  the  course  of  my  review  of  Ian  Watt’s  The  Rise  of  the 
Hovel  will,  of  course,  decide  for  themselves  what  merit  it  has. 
I  hope,  however,  that  thc^  .vill  decide  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  said  in  my  review  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  Miss 
Grundy  takes  me  to  have  said. 

I  did  not  say  that  ‘  “the  novel  as  we  know  it  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  other  forms  of  fictional  narrative”  by  its  “immediacy 
of  presentation”  ’,  as  Miss  Grundy  claims;  I  said,  ‘the  novel  as 
we  know  it  differs  essentially  from  other  forms  of  fictional 
Darrative  by  the  immediacy  of  presentation  I  have  described' 
[VIII,  435].  A  small  change,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference. 
Miss  Grundy,  it  seems  clear,  takes  it  that  by  ‘immediacy  of 
presentation’  I  mean  ‘vividness  of  description’ :  that  is  to  say, 
that  quality  (or  qualities)  in  a  literary  work  or  passage  in  virtue 
of  wWch  what  is  described  is  felt  upon  the  pulses.  When  I 
referred  to  ‘immediacy  of  presentation’,  however,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  trying  to  indicate  the  essentially  conventional  char¬ 
acter  of  the  way  that  the  novel  tells  a  story :  we  may  nowadays 
think  the  novel’s  way  of  telling  a  story  ‘natural’,  but  that  is 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  it;  it  is  not  the  way  that  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  story-teller  sets  about  his  task.  I  used  the  phrase 
‘immediacy  of  presentation’  because  this  seemed  to  me  a  phrase 
that  would  serve  as  a  useful  descriptive  label  for  the  convention 
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that  I  was  talking  about.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  Misi 
Grundy  is  simply  at  cross-purposes  with  me,  and  I  do  not  think 
therefore  that  I  need  now  add  anything  to  what  I  said  in  my 
review.  But  perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  am  puzzled  to  understani 
how  Miss  Grundy  came  to  misunderstand  me  in  this  fashion :  at 
one  point  in  my  review  I  even  dared  to  speak  about  ‘the  Immedi¬ 
acy  Convention,  if  one  may  call  it  that’,  and  I  should  have 
expected  the  phrase  ‘Immediacy  Convention’  to  have  suggested 
to  Miss  Grundy  that  what  I  had  in  mind  was  something  quite 
different  from  what  she  discovers  in  the  passages  in  Spenser  and 
Chaucer  to  which  she  refers. 

Before  concluding  this  note,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell’s  comments  on  my  reply  to  Professor 
Muir.  I  do  not  regard  Mr.  Maxwell’s  censure  as  a  light  matter. 
However,  when  he  says  of  me,  ‘He  seems  to  move  in  a  world  in 
which  things  divide  themselves  up  much  more  neatly  than  I 
have  found  them  to  do,’  I  can  assure  him  that  ‘seems’  is  the 
right  word.  I  wanted  to  make  my  points  about  ‘practical  criti¬ 
cism’,  which  I  felt  were  so  obvious  that  they  might  well  seem 
otiose,  with  the  brevity  and  pithiness  referred  to  by  Messrs, 
Collins  and  Draper:  to  do  so,  I  allowed  myself  to  simplify 
rather  drastically,  thinking  that,  for  the  immediate  purpose  in 
hand,  people  would  know  well  enough  what  I  meant  by  ‘factua 
knowledge’,  and  by  the  rough  distinction  between  ‘knowing 
about’  and  ‘caring  for’  literature. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  kind  of  work  with 
particular  poems  that  he  mentions  is  not  what  I  meant  by! 
‘practical  criticism’ :  I  should  regard  this  as  the  kind  of  work| 
one  does  (amongst  other  things)  in  ordinary  tutorials,  but  if  Mr. 
Maxwell  cares  to  call  this  ‘practical  criticism’,  I  certainly  have( 
no  wish  to  object.  I  would  only  say  in  my  own  defence  that? 
the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  phrase  ‘practical  criticism’  is  the; 
sense  in  which  I  learnt  to  use  it  in  the  University  where,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  invented,  and  that  it  is  also  the 
sense  in  which,  in  the  course  of  subsequent  experience  in  two  ' 
other  British  universities,  I  have  found  it  to  be  used  elsewhere. 
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